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COUNT your blessings! 


An old, record shows that in the early 


1800’s, one teacher in Mass. received 3 
pounds, 10 shillings for an annual salary. 


APY CHILDREN require con- 
crete information at a glance. 1729 il- 
lustrations in THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS instantly clarify words that 
would require a paragraph of definition. 


AUTHOQGRAM 


“WILL CIVILIZATION VANISH IN THE 
CONFLICTS OF MAN? ARE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE TOO 
INTRICATE TO SOLVE? EXPERIENCE 
HAS SHOWN THAT THE “METHOD OF 
SCIENCE” IS THE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COMPLEX PROBLEMS. OUR SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS MAY BE STUDIED BY THE 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND AN OBJEC- 
TIVE SOCIAL SCIENCE CREATED.” 


—Ffranklin B. Carroll 


AVY SUFFICIENT cause to 
make objective thinking imperative is 
the estimate that the population of the 
world has trebled in the past 160 years. 
Dr. Carroll’s INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
Serres—Book I, UNDERSTANDING OUR 
ENVIRONMENT; Book il, UNDERSTAND- 
ING Our Wor Lp; and Book III, UNpER- 
STANDING THE UNIVERSE—develops the 
scientific attitudein the junior highschool. 


AVI READ allabout AMERICA! 
54 WINSTON juveniles provide true ad- 
ventures in Americanism for Grades 
1-12. Write for “‘All-American”’ circular. 


AVY SOMETHING +o remen- 
ber: 111,422 American soldiers died on 
foreign soil during 1917-1918 in a war 
which cost the U. S. $25,000 a minute 
for actual time of participation. Today’s 
propaganda intensifies the importance 
of vital statistics, charts, and graphs on 
the World War presented in Historic 
CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMERICA by 
Carman, Kimmel, and Walker. 


AA EUCLID and 1940 meet in 
the new MopERN TREND GEOMETRY, by 
Strader and Rhoads, which will interest 
your most artful dodgers of mathematics. 


an KEEP your history and ge- 
ography classes up-to-date by supple- 
mentary use of a special chronological 
war chart, furnished free upon request. 














ALYY “PROOF ofthe pudding...” | 


The overwhelming reception of Easy 
GROWTH IN READING, released less than 
a year ago, is writing publishing history. 
Hundreds of thousands of children find 
reading a joy with this delightful series. 


COMPANY 
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| Democracy and Its Competitors, prepared 
|by Earl S. Kalp and Robert M. Morgan. 
|Ginn and Company, 2301 South Prairie 
| Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Paper. Illustrated. 
|96 pages. Price, $0.48. 

Teachers who are concerned to make their 
|teaching contribute to the “Moral defense 
|of democracy” will welcome the most recent 
addition to the “Unit Studies in American 
Problems,” Democracy and Its Competitors, 
published by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. These 
sample units serve as one means of imple- 
menting the effort of the directing commit- 
|tee to improve instruction in secondary 
schools, especially in the field of unsolved 
problems of our society. 

The problem of how our American De- 
mocracy may be preserved and improved is 
wisely left to the last chapter and is ap- 
proached through examination of such im- 
portant questions as the following: 

What is the background of this struggle? 

What do we mean by such terms as De- 
mocracy, Fascism, and Communism ? 
| How do the democracies and dictator- 
ships differ with respect to government, busi- 
ness and labor relations, education, religion, 
press, and radio? 

To what extent have the totalitarian na- 
tions penetrated the Western Hemisphere? 

Is there really a “red” menace in our part 
of the world? 

Is Fascism gaining a foothold in Latin- 
American countries? 

How can Democracy in the United States 
be preserved and improved? 

Teaching and study aids include a prob- 
|lem organization; pertinent cartoons, graphs, 
|and photographs; reference readings for each 
|chapter. Appendix A provides interesting 
| projects and problems for discussion. Ap- 
|pendix B suggests a classroom library and 
| Provides a general bibliography. 


Facts First, Book I., by John C. Almack, 
Ph.D. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pages. Price, 
| $0.95. A Clear Case, Book II., by John C. 
Almack, Ph.D. Cloth. [Illustrated. 156 
| Pages. Price, $0.95. Pacific Press Publish- 
|}ing Company, Mountain View, California. 
These two books on narcotics, as the 
| titles indicate, present Facts First for chil- 
|dren in grades three to six. Book II for 
| the junior high-school emphasizes historical 
and social factors, which are integrated 
with courses usually taught in the junior 
high-school year. Material in Book I is in 
story form and is followed by tests and a 
| brief list of suggested readings. In both 
| books the term narcotics has been applied 
lto the use of alcohol, tobacco, opium, co- 
| caine and marihuana. 


Needlework and Crafts, by Irene Davi- 
son, Agnes M. Miall and R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne. Hearthside Press, Trade 
Division of the Chemical Publishing Com- 
| pany, 148 Lafayette Street, New York City. 
| Cloth. Illustrated. 340 pages. Price, $2.00. 
| Here is an A. B. C. of needlecraft, plain 
|sewing and embroidery, dressmaking and 
| mending stitches, leather work, paper work, 
‘sea grass work, stencilling, and so on. 














é¢ Recent Texthook Publications 


Intramural Sports, Revised, by Elmer D. 
Mitcheil, Ph.D. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Publishers, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
City. Cloth. Illustrated. 324 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

The original edition of this revised work 
was published in 1925. Tremendous ad- 
vances in intramural sports have compelled 
the author to bring his work up to date. 
With the text are reproductions of forms, 
programs, and printed materials that have 
been used throughout the country and that 
can be adapted to individual school pro- 
grams. “Sports for All” and “Sports for 
Sports Sake” are the keynotes of the intra- 
mural movement. 


Bill and the Bird Bander, by Edna Hoff- 
man Evans. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Cloth. Illustrated with photographs by Wil- 
liam J. Evans. 228 pages. Price, $1.50. 

This new juvenile for boys and girls in 
grades four to nine presents to its readers 
the experience of Bill with Professor Wat- 
son, who trapped for birds along the Florida 
coast, but kept them captive only long 
enough to fasten a light aluminum bracelet 
on one leg of each so that their flights might 
be charted and their habits studied. 

The suspense and adventure of the camp- 
ing trips provide the story, which serves as 
a background to much worthwhile informa- 
tion. 


Vegetable Dyes, by Ethel M. Mairet. 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., 148 
Lafayette Street, New York City. First 
American Edition. Cloth. 68 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

This is a book of recipes and other use- 
ful information for the weaver who is also 
a dyer. The author has made a major con- 
tribution to the revival of hand weaving as 
an essential art. 


What Do I Do Now? by Mildred M. 
Payne. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Cloth. 120 pages. Price, $0.76. 

Little needs to be added to the sub-title 
of this book, “A Guide to Correct Conduct 
and Dress for Business People,” except to 
say that the subject is one that has for the 
most part been neglected in business educa- 
tion. Topics include: Personality, Habits 
That Annoy, Personal Appearance, Voice and 
Conversation, Introductions, and Corre- 
spondence. A teacher’s manual accompanies 
the text. 


Gregg Speed Building, by John Robert 
Gregg. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth 
649 pages. 

As the title indicates, this is a new edi- 
tion of Gregg Speed Building first published 
in 1932. It retains the scientific daily les- 
son plan for building speed but provides 
more than twice the amount of dictation 
material included in the one-semester text. 
Four complete reviews of all the major the- 
ory principles of Gregg Shorthand are pre- 
sented in motivated review lessons—one les- 
son a week throughout the entire course. 
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Income Tax Changes 


Two provisions of the Revenue Act 
of 1940 pertaining to the Federal in- 
come tax will result in the filing of re- 
turns early in 1941 by several thousand 
teachers in Illinois who were not re- 
quired to file this year. These are the 
lowered personal exemption and the re- 
quirement that all persons whose gross 
income equals or exceeds the amount of 
the personal exemption file returns. 

A single person or a married person 
not living with husband or wife may 
now claim a personal exemption of 
$800; a married person living with 
husband or wife, or the head of a fam- 
ily, $2,000. It will be recalled that 
these figures were formerly $1,000 and 
$2,500 respectively, and that they ap- 
plied to met income. A single person 
who is the head of a family is a single 
person for the purpose of filing. 

Taxable incomes in all brackets are 
subject to the additional “defense tax.” 
This is an added 10 percent of the tax 
otherwise computed. Thus an individ- 
ual paying income tax on a taxable in- 
come of $500 will pay $20 plus 10 per- 
cent of that amount, or a total of $22. 

Surtax rates on the brackets between 
$6,000 and $100,000 are substantially 
increased. For the $4,000 to $6,000 
bracket, the surtax remains at 4 per- 
cent of the amount in excess of $4,000, 
but for each succeeding bracket up to 
$14,000 the rate of progression is 2 
percent instead of 1 percent as former- 
ly. The schedule of changes within 
these brackets is as follows: 


Exceed- Not Ex- Prior New In- 
ing ceeding Law Law crease 
$ 6,000 4 percent 4 percent 0 

8,000 5 percent 6 percent 

10,000 6 percent 8 percent 

12,000 7 percent 10 percent 

14,000 8 percent 12 percent 





Physical Education Inquiry 


Annual reports of [Illinois high 
schools to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction this year for the first 
time call for detailed information as 
to the schools’ programs of health and 
physical education. Questions relate 
to teacher preparation, time devoted to 
program, credit offered, course of study, 
gymnasium, locker, and shower facili- 
ties, and supplies and equipment. 
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Returns regarding health services 
will indicate practices relating to the 
school nurse, health examinations (for 
pupils, teachers, custodians, food han- 
dlers), first aid, and health instruction. 

A three-year-old study of the status 
of physical education in the accredited 
secondary schools of the State revealed 
that at the time of the survey many 
schools fell far short of legal require- 
ments. Principal contributing factor 
was the idea, still prevalent, that the 
law requires only a two-year course. 
It is expected that the annual reports 
for this school year will indicate both 
improvement and expansion. 





Extension of Social 
Security Benefits 


On August 14, 1940, the fifth birth- 
day of the Social Security Act, Senator 
Wagner of New York introduced a bill 
at the request of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, one provision of which 
would extend the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance features of Social Security to 
employees of state and local govern- 
ments, thus including employees of 
local school districts. 

The measure, which in its total ef- 
fect would extend the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits to an additional 10,- 
000,000 workers and unemployment 
compensation to about 5,000,000 addi- 
tional employees (employees of state 
and local governments not included un- 
der unemployment compensation), was 
referred to a special subcommittee of 
the Senate Finance Committee created 
to study various phases of the Social 
Security Act. The committee will not 
embark upon its study for some weeks, 
and undoubtedly when the study gets 
under way it will proceed with numer- 
ous hearings upon request of various 
interested groups. 

In introducing the bill Senator Wag- 
ner said: 

. . . As amended the act would embrace 
virtually all wage earners now excluded from 
its old-age insurance benefits. Existing sys- 
tems affecting employees newly covered will 
be co-ordinated with the old-age insurance 
system. 

These changes in coverage would make the 
Social Security Act vastly more compre- 
hensive and would eliminate the inequities 
which now arise because workers frequently 
lose their insurance when they shift from 
covered to uncovered employment. The only 
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excluded occupations, other than self-employ- 
ment, would be some in which earnings are 
negligible and in which the employee is 
spending only a little time. 

The idea of co-ordination of Social 
Security with existing pension systems 
is amplified by D. C. Bronson, writing 
in the Social Security Bulletin for May, 
1940, as follows: 


The concept of co-ordination used in the 
present discussion is that of a social security 
“floor of protection” with a materially higher 
level of benefits for individuals who stay 
through to retirement under the civil-service 
or other retirement plan. As responsible em- 
ployers in industry have continued their con- 
tributory retirement plans, generally modi- 
fied to produce larger combined benefits than 
were in effect before the establishment of the 
social security program, so the civil-service 
plan and others affected would continue un- 
der a co-ordinated system, and would pro- 
vide greater aggregate protection. 


Additional comment on this pro- 
posal will be found on the editorial 
page, page 52. 





Elementary School 
Conference 


Elementary school teachers in the 
Bloomington area on Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, date of the High School Confer- 
ence at Urbana, will move in upon 
Normal for the first of a series of ele- 
mentary school conferences that it is 
hoped eventually will serve every area 
in the State. 

Sponsored by the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, the Illi- 
nois State Normal University, and the 
Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion, the conference will provide the 
occasion for discussion groups and dem- 
onstrations at three levels—primary, 
intermediate, and upper grade — ar- 
ranged by the teachers themselves. 

The general committee headed by 
A. W. Boley, Kewanee, as chairman, 
includes Miss Marie Finger, of the 
Normal University, and Mr. Loren 
Lewis, Maroa. Personnel of the pro- 
gram committees at the three levels is 
as follows: 

Prrmary.—Vivian Russell, Bloomington, 
chairman; Laura Belle Sageser, Bloomington; 
Ruth Bright, Normal; Mary Arnold, Nor- 
mal; Edith Bryan, Mackinaw. 

INTERMEDIATE.—Elizabeth Nicholson, 
Bloomington, chairman; Lorraine Norvell, 


Bloomington; Mary Helen Lambert, Le- 
Roy; Edith Muxfeld, Bloomington; Huberta 
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Clemans, Normal; Elizabeth Russell, Nor- 
mal. 

Urrer Grapes.—Everton Dunk, Normal, 
chairman; Kathryn Jarrett, Bloomington; 
Gerald Freehill, Bloomington; Jesse Maurer, 
Danvers; Louise Pedigo, Normal. 





Committee to Study 
the Defense Program 


As an outcome of the meeting of the 
Southern Illinois School Master’s Club, 
the president of the Southern Division 
of the Illinois Education Association, 
Miss Mary Entsminger, and William 
Carruthers, president of the School 
Master’s Club, appointed the following 
persons to serve on a Committee to 
Study the Defense Program and Its 
Implications for Education: Roscoe 
Pulliam, president of the Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale; 
Russell Malan, superintendent of 
schools, Harrisburg; Roland Keene, 
principal of the high school, Pinckney- 
ville; M. H. Detweiler, member of the 
school board, Zeigler, and S. B. Sulli- 
van, principal of West Frankfort Com- 
munity High School, chairman. 


Southern Illinois appears to be a 
strategic point in connection with the 
defense program, and it is felt that such 
a committee is highly essential in order 
to insure a minimum of waste effort 
and to enable the youth of this area to 
receive a type of training that will en- 
able them to carry on their part in the 
defense program. 


Pennsylvania already has set up such 
committees, but this is the first com- 
mittee of the sort to be appointed in 
the state of Illinois. 





National Co-ordinating 
Committee on Education 
and Defense 


Called jointly by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Council on Education, representatives 
of forty-eight national educational or- 
ganizations met in Washington on Au- 
gust 5 as the National Co-ordinating 
Committee on Education and Defense. 
The purpose of the meeting was to de- 
velop a plan whereby an authoritative 
group might serve as spokesman to the 
Federal Government in all matters per- 
taining to education in the defense 
program. The committee voted to em- 
power the co-chairmen, Willard E. 
Givens, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association; and 
George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
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ican Council on Education, to appoint 
an operating committee of a smaller 
number. The members of the operat- 
ing committee were selected and met 
Friday, September 6, to organize. 

Headed by Willard E. Givens, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Education 
Association and George F. Zook, presi- 
dent, American Council on Education 
as co-chairmen, the committee has as 
its secretary L. H. Dennis, executive 
secretary, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. Mid-western members are 
Clarence Dykstra, president, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Agnes Samuel- 
son, executive secretary, Iowa State 
Teachers Association. 





American Education Week 
Message 


Tue Wuite House 

WASHINGTON 

October 1, 1940 

To the Patrons, Students, and Teach- 
ers of American Schools: 

World events are making it increas- 
ingly apparent that the theme of Amer- 
ican Education Week this year was 
selected wisely. Education for the Com- 
mon Defense as a slogan puts educa- 
tion in its proper relationship with 
other departments of government. One 
of the purposes behind the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States 
was “to provide for the common de- 
fense.” In the 1780’s there was strife 
among the thirteen States. Each State 
cared too little for the common inter- 
ests of all. 

We have now had one hundred and 
fifty years to build a strong founda- 
tion for the common defense. Due, 
however, to conditions outside our own 
country, we find that the way of life we 
cherish stands in jeopardy this year 
more than in any year since 1789. 
There is an unusual need for the schools 
to play their part in providing for the 
common defense. The war being waged 
on two continents at present is not a 
war to be won by arms alone. How 
much a country values its institutions 
and the freedom of its people is likely 
to prove even more important than 
arms as a determining factor in the 
‘ultimate decision. 

How much do we in this country 
value democracy? How unitedly and 
firmly will we stand in support of the 
Bill of Rights? 

Our great public school systems in 
the States, including colleges and uni- 
versities, are rendering invaluable serv- 
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ice in training men for work in defense 
activities. But it is more important 
now than ever before that our schools 
should give serious attention to the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of our 
traditional freedoms. What the schools 
do may prove in the long run to be 
more decisive than any other factor in 
preserving the form of Government we 
cherish. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 





Junior College Conference 


One of twenty conferences in a 
nation-wide series to consider the need 
for terminal education at the junior 
college level will be held in Urbana No- 
vember 1. Although 66 percent of 
junior college students prepare to go 
on into four-year colleges or universi- 
ties, only 25 percent actually do go on, 
says Dr. Walter C. Eells of Washing- 
ton, D. C., director of the Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education. 

Proposals for the increase of termi- 
nal courses are being studied by the 
commission under auspices of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, through a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The conferences, 
as a part of this investigation, have a 
four-fold object: to interpret the need 
for terminal education, to identify 
problems in the field, to explain pro- 
cedures appropriate to such a study, 
and to enlist institutional co-operation. 





State Association of 
Boys’ Counselors 


A new organization will make its 
bow as a section of the High School 
Conference in November. Christened 
the State Association of Boys’ Coun- 
selors, it proposes to deal with the 
problems of assistant administrators in 
the high-school field. It is the inten- 
tion of the officers to create a stimu- 
lating program and all who may be 
interested—such as assistant superin- 
tendents or principals, educational ad- 
visors, deans of boys or others engaged 
in similar types of work—are cordially 
invited to attend. 

At an organization meeting held in 
Peoria in the spring of 1940, Mr. 
Claude J. Hesh, dean of boys at the 
Academy of Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Mason Grigsby, dean of 
boys of Pekin Community High School, 
secretary —S. A. Witiams, Dean of 
Boys, Peoria High School. 
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linois’ Small School Problem 


: A. Illustrated Lecture to be Released This Month 
ows Many Advantages of Larger Rural Schools 


ae of the educational 
scene have known that for many years 
Illinois has had a serious small school 
problem. We have known that Illinois 
has more one-room schools than any 
other state in the Union. We have 
| known that the enrollment in our one- 
' room schools has been steadily declin- 
| ing. The latest Statistical Report issued 
' by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction shows 9,756 one-teacher 
‘schools with only 130,000 pupils en- 
rolled, or an average enrollment of ap- 
| proximately thirteen pupils per district. 
|The report also shows that we have 
/ ninety high schools enrolling twenty- 
» five or less pupils. A recent I. E. A. 
study shows that more than 4,000 of 
our one-teacher schools have an aver- 
age attendance of fewer than ten. 


We have known that Illinois has not 
kept pace with other states in the 
formation of larger school districts. 
In 1914 Ohio had almost as many one- 
room schools as had Illinois. Last fall 
Ohio opened school with approximate- 
ly one thousand such schools. 


However, our knowledge of the situa- 
tion has resulted in very little being 
done to improve it. It is doubtful 
whether much improvement can be 
made until rural people themselves 
become interested in better schools. 
Rural people are not slow to adopt new 
methods when they are shown the 
advantages of change. Rural living 
conditions have improved markedly in 
the past generation through the adop- 
tion of power equipment, rural electri- 
fication, and other labor-saving devices. 
Perhaps we should criticize ourselves 
as a profession for not having assumed 
more leadership in demonstrating not 
only to ourselves, but to the rural 
people as well, the advantages of school 
reorganization. 

Several forces are now at work to 
bring this message to rural people. The 
State itself at the last session of the 
General Assembly adopted two meas- 
ures that are stimulating rural people 
to consider the problem of school re- 
organization. First, the State abolished 
the bonus previously offered to the 
small district in the form of the eigh- 
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teen-pupil pegging provision. This sec- 
tion of the Distributive Fund Act, now 
repealed, permitted a district to count 
eighteen pupils in attendance for the 
purpose of State aid whether these 
pupils existed or not. Second, the State 
for the first time offered to aid districts 
in the transportation of pupils. 

Farm organizations are now becom- 
ing interested in the problem. The 
July and August numbers of the Jili- 
nois Agricultural Association Record 
carried articles condemning the schools 
of small enrollment and pointing out 
the advantages of closing the small 
schools and transporting pupils to other 
districts. The July article pointed out: 

For the school year of 1937-’38 there were 
20 rural schools with an average daily at- 
tendance of iess than one pupil; 107 with 
less than two; 246 with less than three; 487 
with less than four; 822 with less than five; 
and 1262, or one out of every eight schools, 
with an average daily attendance of less than 


Six. 

The article further stated: 

Farm people can no longer afford to ig- 
nore the unhappy effect of a dwindling 
school population. All experience shows that 
the best educational results can be attained, 
not with a small enrollment, but with an 
enrollment of at least fifteen or twenty pu- 
pils. The pupils in small schools are handi- 
capped in various ways. Normal children do 
not like the small schools as well as the 
larger. schools. 

The August article shows by concrete 
example how districts can save money 
by closing their schools and transport- 
ing their pupils to neighboring dis- 
tricts. These ideas are not new as far 
as we of the educational profession are 
concerned. The new and important 
feature is that this information is now 
reaching farm leaders. 

It has recently been brought to my 
attention that a great commercial firm 
that has succeeded in selling the 
farmer tractors, combines, and other 
farm machinery is now launching a 
sales campaign to convince [Illinois 
farmers that larger school districts will 
bring better educational opportunities 
to the rural youth. True, this company 
is interested in the sale of school buses, 
but nevertheless, it is rendering a great 
service to the rural people by bringing 
to their attention the advantages of 
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By B. L. GRIFFITH 


Director of Public Relations 
Illinois Education Association 


larger school districts for their children. 

Our own association has not been 
inactive on this subject. The Larger 
Unit Committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, which has functioned 
for more than a decade, came to the 
conclusion that rural school problems 
must be solved by rural people. This 
committee advocated the establishment 
by law of a committee in each county 
for the purpose of studying school re- 
organization problems and making 
recommendations. 

The conclusions of our committee 
took the form of a bill, which was 
introduced in the Legislature upon 
more than one occasion but did not 
secure sufficient backing for its passage, 
largely due to the fact that there were 
not adequate rural understanding and 
support for such a measure. 

In the most recent session of the 
General Assembly this measure had the 
sponsorship of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association. This was a distinct step 
forward. However, rural sentiment for 
such a measure had not then crystal- 
lized to the point which permitted its 
passage. With the growing interest in 


rural schools among farm people, such 


a bill should have a fair chance in the 
coming legislative session. 

Ever since the starting of the I. E. A. 
Public Relations program, farm leaders, 
county farm advisers, and county home 
advisers have been on our mailing lists 
to receive pamphlets, study units, and 
other releases. We do not know how 
much this has had to do with the 
awakening interest of farm leaders in 
rural school problems. 

To help along with rural understand- 
ing of the importance of improving 
rural school conditions, the I. E. A. is 
releasing this month an _ illustrated 
lecture in the form of 35-mm. film strip, 
showing the advantages of larger rural 
schools and the severe educational 
handicaps under which many rural boys 
and girls now labor. The frontispiece 
on the opposite page shows some of the 
fifty illustrations from the film strip. 

The lecture can be borrowed from 
the I. E. A. without charge. Our Pub- 
lic Relations committees throughout 
the State will see to it that this film 
has a wide showing in rural areas. Let 
us hope that farm leaders will find the 
film strip useful in their study of school 
problems, 
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The Gateway to Teaching — 


CERTIFICATION 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
LE.A. Director of Research 


luc importance of the teacher in 
determining the quality of a school 
can hardly be overemphasized. Henry 
Suzzallo once said: 

When as a teacher you proceed to muss a 
job you have destroyed something as sacred 
as human potentiality. When you put dark- 
ness into a human spirit, you have not 
merely spoiled something; but you have 
created positive evil against which society 
must arm and protect itself*. 

Scholarship Requirement Trends 

Progress among the states in recent 
years in scholarship prerequisites for 
obtaining teachers’ certificates is shown 
in Table I. The “minimum certificate” 
referred to is renewable or exchange- 
able under specified conditions; emer- 
gency and mere temporary certificates 
are not considered. 

In 1940 Illinois finds its classificae 
tion in Table I in Group 4, or among 
the six states requiring high-school 
graduation and one year of college or 
normal school in addition, including 
some professional training. The Cer- 
tificating Act of 1929 applies in all 
counties except Cook and provides that 
the limited elementary certificate, qual- 
ifying for teaching and supervising the 


1Quoted in Jilinois Teacher, Vol. XVI, No. 10, 
page 2. 


first ten grades, shall be issued upon 
successful examination to applicants 
who meet the above meager requirement. 


Eight states require four years of 
college training as a prerequisite for 
initial certification, and this list of 
eight will soon grow to fourteen states 
as a consequence of requirements to 
become effective within the next few 
months or years. 


As seen from Table I only fourteen 
of the states have minimum scholar- 
ship prerequisites lower than our State. 
For a state that ranks near the top in 
ability to support education, as does 
Illinois, our low standing seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate. 


Certification for High School 
Although Table I refers only to ele- 
mentary school certification, data are 
available regarding the requirements 
for academic. high-school or general 
high-school certification. For such only 
three states have a lower scholarship 
prerequisite than does Illinois. Our 
State grants such certificate upon a 
successful examination to a candidate 
with only two years of training beyond 
high school. Recognition and accred- 
iting agencies as well as nearly all com- 
munities fortunately demand more. 
About three-fourths of the states re- 
quire inexperienced teachers in high 
school to have had practice teaching. 
Illinois is among those states in which 


TABLE I 


TRENDS IN MINIMUM CERTIFICATING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
INEXPERIENCED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
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the law fails to make such a legal re- 
quirement. 


Trends in Training Levels 

For all teachers in the common 
schools of Illinois in the 101 counties 
covered by the 1929 Certificating Act, 
we find that the percentage having two 
or more years of training beyond high 
school was 43 percent in 1926, 68 per- 
cent in 1934, and 83 percent in 1940. 
In the case of one-room rural schools 
in Illinois (including Cook County) 
the percentage of teachers having two 
or more years of advanced training has 
run thus: 11 percent in 1927; 23 per- 
cent in 1931; 48 percent in 1935; and 
66 percent in 1940. 

In fact, it would appear that legal 
requirements for new entrants into 
teaching would need to be raised every 
few years to keep pace with the schol- 
arship levels reached by the profession. 


Present Training Levels 

Table II presents for the school year 
ending in 1940 the present levels of 
training attained by the educational 
staff in the 101 counties other than 
Cook. In the group of administrators 
are included some who teach part time, 
but in no case more than half time; 
such group does not include the county 
superintendents of schools, however. 
The elementary teacher group excludes 
those teaching in the one-teacher dis- 
tricts as such are given a separate 
classification. Figure I is based on the 
data in Column 5. 

Table II clearly shows the low levels 
of training of many of our elementary 
school teachers. Several years ago 
Bagley wrote: “Among the first and 
foremost problems of a modern demo- 
cracy is the selection and training of 
its elementary-school teachers.” The 
truth of his statement still holds. 

Extreme variations in training levels 
shown in Table IT help to explain much 
of the difference in salary and cost lev- 
els existing between the high schools 
and the elementary schools downstate. 

For 1939 the percentage of all teach- 
ers employed in the public common 
schools of Illinois who had four or 
more years of advanced training was 
50.2 percent; for the 101 counties other 
than Cook, about 43 percent. The cor- 
responding percentage for Kentucky 
was stated at 55 percent; Florida, 47 
percent; Michigan, exclusive of De- 


William C., “The Selection and Training 
of the Teacher, ” New York State Education (New 
York: New York State Teachers’ Association, De- 
cember, 1926) Vol. XIV, page 222. 
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troit, 63 percent; North Carolina, 61 
percent for all teachers and 71 percent 
for white teachers only; Ohio, 60 per- 
cent; Wisconsin, 66’percent; Califor- 
nia, 72 percent. 

In many states a careful tabulation 
of teacher training levels is not kept 
as is done annually in Illinois. Our 
best estimates indicate that when we 


amination. Indeed, the examination sys- 
tem might have been forgotten without 
depleting the present large “surplus.” 
A New Bill on Certification 

A proposed bill to improve certifi- 
cating standards has been prepared by 
the Illinois State Examining Board and 
the I. E. A. Committee on Teacher 
Training. Important features of such 





TABLE II 
1940 TRAINING LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL STAFF IN 101 COUNTIES 








NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE REACHING 








ToTaL Levet or ADVANCED TRAINING STATED 

Name or Group NUMBER 2 Years 3 Years 4 Years 

a or More or More or More 

1 3 4 5 

RI, ioerudi'n ih O aes bance te tN 523 515 $02 482 
(98.47%) (95.98%) (92.16%) 
High-school principals .................. 590 584 578 569 
(98.98%) (97.97%) (96.44%) 
I isk oie cine Kea 5004 000e 8,024 7,961 7,858 7,697 
(99.21%) (97.93%) (95.92%) 

Biomactiinty PeeG . . . es co o ec cca 1,446 1,197 81 $1 
(82.78%) (56.43%) (35.62%) 
I awa wenad 11,383 9,716 5,713 3,390 
(85.36%) (50.19%) (29.78%) 
One-room rural teachers ................ 9,724 6,378 1,756 859 
(65.59%) (18.06%) (8.83%) 
SS idan 6c0ct+es sear eana 31,690 26,351 17,223 13,512 
(83.15%) (54.35%) (42.64%) 





(The above table is based upon data obtained from the office of the Illinois State 


Examining Board.) 





consider the percentage of teachers 
having four years of advanced training, 
we find that Illinois (with a percentage 
of 50.2 percent including Chicago) 
is surpassed by at least half of the 
states—and by most of the states that 
are relatively as urban. 


A Surplus Exists 

In 1939, according to the 1939 
Statistical Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, there 
were reported in the 101 downstate 
counties only 31,175 teaching positions, 
whereas a total of 47,243 certificates 
in that year were issued, registered, 
or renewed. Only a small part of this 
“surplus” of 16,000 certificates is 
known to be accounted for by dupli- 
cation. To be sure, many holders of 
certificates do not try to obtain teach- 
ing positions, although the number of 
unemployed actively seeking positions 
annually is far greater than the need 
for new entrants into the profession. 
Graduates of the State teacher-training 
institutions and of courses qualifying 
for teaching in other higher institu- 
tions in Illinois are more than enough 
annually to meet the demand for in- 
experienced teachers. 

In the 101 downstate counties in 
1939 there were issued 4,211 certifi- 
cates according to records of the Ex- 
amining Board. Of these there were 
3,947 issued on credits from the higher 
educational institutions and 264 by ex- 
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bill include: 

a) Limited elementary, kindergarten 
primary, and special certificates to re- 
quire two years of advanced training 
instead of one year for admission to 
examination, and four instead of two 
years for issuance upon credits. 

b) Limited high-school certificate no 
longer to be issued upon examination 
but to require four years of training, 
including five semester hours of prac- 
tice teaching and a total of sixteen 
semester hours in education. 

c) Elimination of examination for 
the limited supervisory certificate, which 
will continue to require four years of 
training and successful experience. 

d) Inauguration of two new limited 
certificates, one being for junior col- 
lege teaching and requiring a master’s 
degree, and the other being a limited 
vocational certificate to be issued upon 
specifications determined by the Ex- 
amining Board. Slight increases are 
provided for requirements in semester- 
hours in education for several types of 
certificates. After enactment of the bill, 
life certificates would be issued upon 
successful experience (part at least in 
Illinois) and the requirement of a mas- 
ter’s degree, including twenty-two sem- 
ester hours in education. The pro- 
posed bill would not be retroactive; 
certificates now valid would be contin- 
ued in force and would be renewable 
under such conditions as now exist. 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. Several states have discontinued the 
issuance of life certificates. What arguments 
for such action can be given? 

2. Although formerly most graduates 
from our state teacher colleges were from 
the two-year courses, today 75 percent are 
degree graduates. What possibilities in 
teacher improvement lie in such trend? 

3. No surplus of teachers is reported in a 
few areas of Illinois where (a) extremely 
low ability to support schools exists; (b) 
indifference toward education causes salary 
offers to be only $60 to $80 a month, or (c) 
higher educational institutions are at a re- 
mote distance. Such areas need thoroughly 
trained teachers, but what do you suggest 
be done to help on practical problems as 
stated? 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Obtain and study a copy of the certifi- 
cation bill prepared by the Illinois State Ex- 
amining Board and the I. E. A. Committee 
on Teacher Training. 

2. Although in teacher education quantity 
and quality of scholastic training are im- 
portant, discuss the importance also of these: 
selective admission of candidates entering 
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teacher education; guidance and personne! 
work; personality development; extra-class 
activities; professionalization of subject mat- 
ter offered; health service and examinations; 
practice teaching; supply and demand 
studies; proper placement. 

3. Discuss these statements: (a) That 
practice teaching in teacher education is as 
valuable as interneship is in medicine. (By 
American Council on Education) (b) That 
junior colleges should not attempt to pre- 
pare teachers even on the two-year level. 
(By National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers) (c) That the first plank in a 
teacher education platform should be de- 
velopment of ways and means for the pros- 
pettive teacher to know children. (By George 
F. Zook) 
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[linois Congress of Parents-and 
Teachers Student Aid Program 


By MRS. PAUL H. HAHN* 


@ OPPORTUNITY for continued 
schooling which otherwise might not 
be attainable, is offered to students in 
Illinois high schools through the pro- 
gram of student aid and scholarships of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. We believe that education 
builds character and is a sure founda- 
tion for good citizenship. Therefore, 
anything we can do to help keep chil- 
dren in school is a definite aid toward 
reducing the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency and assists in building finer 
citizens and better communities. 

We are deeply concerned with this 
phase of child welfare particularly in 
the high schools, where we find many 
students who can not possibly continue 
their schooling without assistance. 
Through our local student-aid com- 
mittees we try to meet the needs 
which, if not met, cause so many to 


drop out of school. Lack of money for 
the necessary school supplies, inade- 
quate clothing (for girls in particular), 
serious health or dental problems, 
physical handicaps which could be 
overcome or adjusted—these are the 
causes of absence and frequent failures. 


Local High-School Aid Programs 

Local parent-teacher associations 
meet the student-aid needs of their 
own communities in their own ways. 
Student-aid funds are accumulated 
through contributions from the P. T. 
A., from school organizations and from 
community civic groups. Such funds, 
administered by the principal and the 
student-aid chairman, are used for 
lunch tickets, school and gymnasium 
supplies, medical or dental care, locker 
fees, rental of graduation gowns, etc. 
The student-aid committee frequently 
sets up an employment bureau to help 
students find part-time work. 

As parent-teacher members we do 
not pretend to do a professional job of 
social service. We are lay workers who 
act as the intermediaries between those 
who need our interest and assistance 
and those who are trained to give pro- 
fessional guidance and service. 


*Chairman of Student Aid and Scholarships. 
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We do not recommend that loans of 
money be made to high-school stu- 
dents. Through scholarships given 
regularly and for the entire duration 
of the course we find an adequate and 
most successful means of helping de- 
serving students. 

Great sacrifices are being made by 
families in order that their young peo- 
ple may finish high school. A small 
but regular monthly scholarship pay- 
ment eases the burden on the family 
when no other help is available and 
often means the difference between re- 
ceiving a high-school diploma, indis- 
pensable these days, and leaving school 
at an early age and forfeiting plans 
and hopes for the future. 


Scholarship Organizations 

The Children’s Scholarship League, 
the Scholarship Association for Jewish 
Children, and the Bogan Memorial 
Scholarship Fund, together gave 320 
scholarships to Chicago high-school 
students last year. To more than 800 
applicants not accepted for scholar- 
ships, guidance and incidental services 
were given without financial aid. In 
the selection of applicants for these 
scholarships, financial need, a satisfac- 
tory school record, and a desire to con- 
tinue in school are basic requirements. 

These scholarship organizations were 
begun by citizens interested in child 
welfare and education and are sup- 
ported solely by contributions from 
individuals, high-school P. T. A. units, 
and civic groups. They offer a program 
of both educational and vocational 
guidance with trained personnel to 
carry it out. Any community desiring 
to help its high-school young people 
can inaugurate such a program. 


Scholarships for College Freshmen 

In other parts of the State, local 
high-school parent-teacher units have 
created their own scholarship funds to 
give assistance to high-school grad- 
uates in their first year of college, 
when, regrettably, comparatively few 
scholarships are available. A pamphlet 
listing many of the scholarships and 
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student loan funds operative in Illinois 
colleges which are offered to high- 
school graduates is obtainable from 
the Illinois Congress office, 6 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


University and Teachers College 
Scholarships 

In 1936 the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers established its 
own scholarship program devoted ex- 
clusively to assisting students to obtain 
a college or university education within 
the state of Illinois through a grant of 
$400 to be awarded annually at the 
University of Illinois. This is known 
as the annual Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers Scholarship. 

Later the Illinois Congress Scholar- 
ship Fund, an accumulating fund de- 
rived from voluntary contributions, 
was established. When this fund 
reaches $200 a scholarship for that 
amount is awarded at one of the teach- 
ers colleges in Illinois. To date six such 
awards have been made at as many 
schools. In addition five scholarships 
of $40 each were given this year to 
those colleges training rural teachers 
in summer courses. 

To be eligible for any Illinois Con- 
gress scholarship a student must meet 
the following requirements: high scho- 
lastic standing, sterling character, good 
health, graduation from an accredited 
high school in which there is a parent- 
teacher association in membership with 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and lack of means to com- 
plete the required training. Applica- 
tion for these scholarships should be 
made by students directly to the 
schools which have the power to award 
and administer them, subject to the 
above requirements. 


Loan Funds 


The Illinois Congress also maintains 
two loan funds at the University of 
Illinois: the Verne Hall Detweiler 
Memorial Loan Fund and the Cora C. 
Bright Memorial Loan Fund. Students 
may borrow from these funds small 
sums ranging from $10 to $30 in cases 
of emergency. Requirements are a 
definite need, average scholastic record, 
and a pledge to repay the loan within 
the school year. 

As parents and teachers interested 
in child welfare we have a responsi- 
bility to all children. Through a well 
rounded program of student aid such 
as we have outlined here, we can do 
our share to extend an opportunity for 
the education of our future citizens. 
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Primary Geography 


The writer believes that the field of geography has subject matter 
embracing vital attitudes, understandings, and facts suitable for the 
primary grades. He also believes that geography can contribute scien- 
tific description and at least partial explanation of its physical elements 
to primary pupils in a language understandable at that level. 


aa geography, a much neg- 
lected and undeveloped phase of geog- 
raphy, offers unusual opportunities and 
vast potentialities which should be uti- 
lized. Many geography teachers have 
maintained that their subject cannot 
be taught in the primary grades, since 
they believe that physical phases of 
geography are too difficult for children 
from six to eight years of age. Be- 
cause many such teachers believe these 
children cannot understand a _ geo- 
graphic relationship or describe and 
interpret a regional landscape, they 
think it best to wait and offer geog- 
raphy in the intermediate grades. 

The writer believes that the field 
of geography has subject matter em- 
bracing vital attitudes, understandings, 
and facts suitable for the primary 
grades. He also believes that geography 
can contribute scientific description 
and at least partial explanation of its 
physical elements to primary pupils in 
a language understandable at that level. 
More complete interpretations and de- 
tailed descriptions can be added as the 
pupil matures. 


Primary Science and Geography 

For seventy years naturalists and 
educators have worked to place science 
in the elementary school curriculum, 
embracing all grades from kindergarten 
through the eighth. 

In many schools today, primary 
science is a reality. Many states have 
revised the courses of study in order 
to include this subject. In some states 
elementary science is a separate sub- 
ject. In other states and in some cities, 
bulletins and books published on 
courses of study in science show care- 
ful preparation. At present the science 
curriculum in many city school sys- 
tems in the United States is receiving 
major consideration. 

There are other reliable evidences 
of the growth of elementary science. 
More and better articles on the sub- 
ject are appearing in our educational 
journals. Some of the higher institu- 
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tions are offering courses to prepare 
teachers to teach science in the elemen- 
tary school. The movement has gained 
sufficient momentum to include new 
courses of study, textbooks, and meth- 
ods courses. These are readily accepted 
and are in demand. In some new sup- 
plementary readers, science is presented 
in an attractive and stimulating manner. 

Few geographers have co-operated 
in this movement. Furthermore, the 
establishment of this subject has not 
even stirred many geographers to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
them by contributing content, ma- 
terials, and methods from the field of 
physical geography. 

It is not surprising to find in the 
content of elementary science today 
only a meager amount of physical geog- 
raphy, and this often poorly done. No 
criticism is directed toward the edu- 
cators or biologists for the small 
amount of geographic subject matter 
or its inaccurate treatment. Geogra- 
phers are chiefly to blame for such 
existing conditions. 

Now that primary science has be- 
come a reality, what phases of physical 
geography might be included? 

In order to answer this question, one 
must first ascertain the content of the 
primary science course. 

Stated briefly, primary science 
should be the study of the physical 
environment in which the child lives. 
Geography at an early date was a 
study of the physical environment and 
its relationship to man. The wide adop- 
tion of Finch and Trewartha’s Ele- 
ments of Geography distinctly reveals 
that most geography teachers today 
believe that the physical environment 
is the basis of geographic study. 

The writer believes that all the 
physical phases of geography treated 
in physical geography texts, namely 
weather and climate, land forms, water 
bodies, soil, rocks and minerals, native 
plant life, native animal life and loca- 
tion should be included in primary 
science. Other topics which should be 
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By THOMAS F. BARTON 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale 


taught and which are found in many 
geography books are the universe, di- 
rections, distance and space, and the 
physical phases of conservation. 

Upon examining the Normal Instruc- 
tor and The Grade Teacher, one will 
discover that persons writing for these 
magazines are interested in the ele- 
ments of physical geography just men- 
tioned. Many of these writers, un- 
fortunately, lack the academic knowl- 
edge necessary to make these stories 
and exercises scientifically correct. 
Some phases of physical geography are 
so important to primary science that 
they are included in the content of the 
subject even if the treatment is some- 
times poorly done. 

In some colleges and universities, 
science departments admit that physi- 
cal geography should occupy a larger 
portion of the primary science content. 
In the summer of 1938, the science de- 
partments of the Southern Illinois 
Normal University were called upon 
to prepare a course of study outline 
for the Natural Science Area of the IIli- 
nois Rural Curriculum Guide. The 
committee appointed to select and out- 
line the units to be considered in the 
Natural Science Area, consisted of one 
representative from each of the vari- 
ous science departments, namely, agri- 
culture, botany, chemistry, geography 
and geology, health education, physics, 
and zoology. The committee agreed 
upon the following units for the pri- 
mary level: 

Animals (Ecology—influence of environ- 
ment on animals) 

Plants (Ecology—influence of environ- 
ment on plants) 

Human body 

Uses of the body 

Weather 

Restoration and conservation of natural 
resources 

Minerals and metals 

Soil 

Geographic land forms (including treat- 
ment of sedimentary rocks) 

Geographic water bodies 

The universe 

Direction, distance, and weight 

Mechanics 

Heat, light, and sound 

Electricity and magnetism 

You will notice that only three of 
the fifteen headings do not come under 
physical geography. Six of the units 
belong definitely to the field of physi- 
cal geography, and geographic instruc- 
tion gives information about six others. 

With this fact in mind, why shouldn’t 
geographers co-operate more with the 
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leaders in the elementary science move- 
ment? Geographers certainly are bet- 
ter prepared to contribute physical 
phases of geography to elementary 
science than are any other group of 
scientists. 


Why Geographers Should 
Recognize Primary Science 


There are many reasons why geog- 
raphers should recognize primary sci- 
ence. Time permits the consideration 
of only a few salient ones. 

First, primary pupils are interested 
in the physical elements of geography. 
For example, few children reach the 
age of six before asking why it rains 
and from where rain comes. They often 
follow up this inquiry with the ques- 
tion, “Where does the rain go, and 
why?” These questions are usually not 
answered at home. The primary teach- 
er, if properly trained, has a splendid 
opportunity to answer such questions. 
One of the greatest tasks of our educa- 
tional system is to develop the curiosity 
of pupils and their interest in the physi- 
cal environment. 

The argument that primary pupils 
are not interested in physical phe- 
nomena has been completely discred- 
ited. Scientific investigations show that 
in some schools children are more in- 
terested in inorganic phenomena than 
in animals or plants.’ Slavson and Speer 
believe that “physical science provides 
many more challenging interests for 
young children than does biological 
science.” Since the biological ma- 
terial which appeals most to children 
is usually the ecological phase of 
biology, geographers are not particular- 
ly interested in the exact order of rank 
of inorganic phenomena, animals, and 
plants, because all three are included 
in physical geography. 

Secondly, teachers will find in pres- 
ent courses of physical geography op- 
portunities to acquaint themselves with 
more phases of the physical environ- 
ment suitable for primary level than 
in most courses of the same length in 
other science fields. By rearranging and 
supplementing the subject matter in 
Finch and Trewartha’s Elements of 
Geography, two term courses could be 
offered which would give the primary 
teacher a rich source of material on 
the physical environment. 

ire third reason is that physical ele- 
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ments of geography are often poorly 
taught in the primary level. One of 
the leading and most widely used ele- 
mentary science series of texts contains 
this statement, “The center of each 
soil particle is a little stone.” Physical 
elements of geography will likely con- 
tinue to be poorly taught until teachers 
and writers of elementary science have 
a good background in the specific field. 
A geography teacher’s load is heavy 
enough without spending hours cor- 
recting misconceptions acquired in 
primary science. 

Fourth, and last, geography teaching 
throughout the educational system 
would benefit greatly if primary pupils 
received some knowledge and under- 
standing of the physical environment. 
What a pleasure for a fourth-grade 
geography teacher to find that her 
pupils had some true concepts and in- 
terests concerning weather and climate, 
land forms, soil, water bodies, and other 
physical phases of geography! 

During the summer term for the last 
three years, the Geography and 
Geology Department at this school has 
offered Kindergarten-Primary Geog- 
raphy as a senior-college subject. The 
purpose of this course is to provide the 
teacher with a rich source of material, 
to enliven and make interesting the 
geography work in the kindergarten 
and primary grades and to give the 
student experience in placing scientific 
description and interpretation into 
simple language. Thus prepared, the 
teacher can stimulate interest in, and 
partially answer questions concerning 
Nature and man’s activities. At the 
present time stress is placed on physi- 
cal geography units. 

At the Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Kindergarten - Primary 
Geography is recommended in the fol- 
lowing courses: Primary Elementary 
Four-Year Course, Rural Elementary 
Four-Year Course and Elementary 
Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Four-Year 
Course. Because of insistent demand, 
enrollment in the class is limited to 
thirty students, Half that number could 
be taught more efficiently. Thanks to 
an increase in the geography staff, this 
course can now be offered during the 
regular school year. The director of 
cadet teaching and head of the place- 
ment bureau has asked that two classes 
in Kindergarten-Primary Geography 
be offered during the summer term and 
at least one during the regular term. 

As prerequisites to Kindergarten- 
Primary Geography, two term courses 
covering the elements of physical geog- 
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raphy are required. For these prepara- 
tory courses Finch and Trewartha’s 
book is used as a text. It is supple- 
mented, however, with material cover- 
ing in more detail units on the uni- 
verse, directions and distance, and some 
phases of conservation. 

The course is similar to a seminar. 
Each student prepares a unit on some 
phase of primary physical geography 
which she plans to use in her teaching. 
Part of these units are presented be- 
fore the class and criticized. Articles 
for the primary level in the Normal 
Instructor and The Grade Teacher are 
also criticized as to content and tech- 
nique. In the same manner, primary 
science readers and textbooks are critic- 
ally studied. Arrangements have now 
been made so that students may pre- 
sent some of the units they have pre- 
pared before the kindergarten and 
primary classes. If the plan ma- 
terializes, the college class will be able 
to discuss units both before and after 
they have been taught. Thus the course 
will combine seminar and laboratory 
teaching methods. 


Suggested Teaching Methods 


There are a number of methods in 
which primary geography may be pre- 
sented to the child: (1) stories, (2) 
short explanations, (3) experiments, 
(4) recording observations, (5) con- 
struction, and (6) field trips. 


1. Srorzes. Primary children look for- 
ward to the story hour. Science stories are 
appropriate for this occasion, and can be 
made as interesting as other stories. They 
can be about the sun, or stones, or a rabbit 
habitat. Just so these stories partly an- 
swer the what, why, when and where ques- 
tions, the children will be fascinated. Keep- 
ing the stories scientifically sound, one can 
still bring in information that will stimulate 
interest and hold attention? 

2. Sort Expranations. Dynamic phe- 
nomena should be observed when in ac- 
tion. The time for children to study rain 
is when it rains. Such activity will sharpen 
observation, stimulate questions, and create 
a desire for oral description and interpre- 
tation. 

3. EXPeRIMENTs. It is desirable that an 
attitude of scientific approach be established. 
Heating a pan of water to see it boil and 
the steam disappear in the air and then 
placing another pan of water in the sunlight 
to see what will happen, is a small experi- 
ment children will enjoy. Many experi- 
ments of this kind can be performed in con- 
nection with physical geography. 

4. Recorpinc OssErvaTIons. It is well 
for children to record daily observations. In 
this way they soon become habitual day- 
by-day observers of phenomena. For such 

(Continued on page 57) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


S-etiers to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current de 





Fe DAVE: 

I was pleased to hear that your new 
school and faculty have swung into the 
educational parade with full harmony, 
rhythm, and tempo. Yours is a beauti- 
ful building, typical of hundreds of 
school buildings erected in Illinois dur- 
ing recent years. These structures care- 
fully erected under Federal supervision 
will remain for many years after the 
emergency in response to which they 
were erected, has disappeared. 


An Opportunity Lost 

I regret that rural Illinois failed to 
capitalize upon the opportunity to 
erect centralized schools serving ele- 
mentary as well as secondary districts. 
Pennsylvania appropriated $10,000,000 
in State funds to inaugurate a program 
of centralized school construction. This 
was matched by a 55 percent contribu- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and assistance by the local units. 
Several hundred modern centralized 
schools could have been erected in IIli- 
nois with similar appropriations! The 
task still remains, but the opportunity 
for Federal assistance has disappeared. 

Of course fine buildings alone do not 
make the school, nor does fine equip- 
ment. Good teaching has to be pur- 
chased and paid for just as sufficient 
funds have to be expended for good 
buildings and equipment. 


Building Fund Guarantee 

The State and many of its communi- 
ties seemingly have lost sight of this 
fact. Educational funds, out of which 
teachers’ salaries are paid, have been 
reduced greatly in Illinois due to suc- 
cessive reductions in assessed valua- 
tions of property. In addition, there are 
many districts whose building funds 
are completely absorbed in defraying 
building principal and interest costs. 
Nothing remains to pay building main- 
tenance and operations costs. Conse- 
quently and necessarily, the education- 
al funds have been tapped extra-legally 
to cover maintenance and operations 


costs, and the educational funds have 
thereby been further reduced. 

We would like to see the latter situ- 
ation cared for by securing new legis- 
lation which will preserve at least 124 
cents of the building fund for mainten- 
ance and operations costs, regardless 
of the amount needed for the payment 
of bonded principal and interest. The 
educational funds would then be pro- 
tected at least to that extent. There 
are others who would unite the building 
operations, maintenance, and educa- 
tional funds into one operations fund, 
with a fund in addition to defray prin- 
cipal and interest payments only. 


The Vanishing Unit District 

We have districts such as yours, 
wherein twelve grades of work are ad- 
ministered by one board of education, 
one superintendent of schools, etc. 
These are known as unit districts and 
are hailed in most educational circles 
as being the most efficient and eco- 
nomical type of school district. 

In spite of the aforementioned fact, 
Illinois has so seriously hampered dis- 
tricts of this type that they have nearly 
disappeared! We have only a few 
more than one hundred unit districts 
left in Illinois. They are disappearing 
in favor of separate elementary and 
high-school districts in order to secure 
sufficient local taxing power. In IIli- 
nois the elementary and high-school 
districts each have the basic taxing 
powers allotted the unit district. To- 
gether they have twice the basic taxing 
power of the unit district. Thus we 
have penalized the most efficient dis- 
trict, the unit district, to the point of 
its abolition, and have greatly in- 
creased the total number of districts 
in Illinois, at a time when other states 
have greatly decreased the number of 
school districts! 

Yours is one of the unfortunately 
few unit districts left. Persons else- 
where may think that so few districts 
are involved in this situation that it 
should be of no concern to our associ- 
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ation and profession at large. Such is 
not the case, for these few districts, 
located chiefly in metropolitan areas, 
serve thousands of the pupils in down- 
state Illinois! Then, too, the profes- 
sion should be interested because 
eventually, to insure the most eco- 
nomical and efficient operation of the 
schools, our present divided districts, 
elementary and secondary, must be re- 
united into unit districts with their 
present total taxing powers retained! 


Education for the Common Defense 

I come back to my original thesis, 
Dave, that it is rather foolish for us 
to erect beautiful and adequate school 
buildings marvelously equipped and 
then have insufficient funds with which 
to operate them. If we erected these 
buildings in the name of public relief, 
let us now adequately finance their 
operation in the name of public edu- 
cation, and that means education for 
boys and girls and men and women 
alike. It means full-length school terms. 
It means a sufficiency of educational 
supplies, texts, library books, etc. It 
means special teaching and supervision 
in various fields such as music, art, 
physical education, etc. It means 
teachers’ salaries attractive enough to 
secure and retain the services of the 
best teachers. It means community serv- 
ice which will provide educational in- 
fluence and direction outside the school. 

We hear much these days, Dave, 
about education for defense, and our 
schools have responded very well, and 
properly so, with federal assistance. It 
seems to me that now we need to con- 
sider education for the common defense 
in terms of adequate local and State 
educational support in the major areas 
of learning, the three R’s, the sciences, 
the fine arts, the social studies, etc. 
To fail in this respect would make our 
situation comparable to that of Britain 
without its fleet. Even though her air- 
fleet, rapidly assembled, is vital to the 
immediate defense, her sea-fleet, long 

(Continued on page 46) 
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eorge J. Wham— 


fan Fpareciation 


By ROBERT B. BROWNE 
University of Ilinois 


E year marks the retirement from 
the teaching ranks of one of Illinois’ 
most useful educators, and one of two 
persons ever to serve twice (1918 and 
1929) as president of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

The teaching career of George D. 
Wham covers a span of forty-five years. 
He was one of the southern Illinois 
Whams, a family that has furnished 
many sons and daughters for leader- 
ship in the affairs of the State. He was 
born in Marion County, near Salem, on 
July 6, 1872. 

He went to Southern Illinois’ own 
school, the “Normal University” at 
Carbondale; supplementing his gradua- 
tion afterwards with advanced study 
at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Illinois. The story of his 
education, however, cannot be told by 
any enumeration of schools attended, 
courses taken, or degrees earned. Nor 
is it enough to add his travels in the 
United States and Europe. It was 
primarily his own program of study, 
reading, and work that gave him his 
exact scholarship, his breadth of in- 
formation, and the catholicity of his 
interests and tastes. 

He became primarily a teacher of 
teachers, and of the science and art of 
education; but he was also a competent 
scholar in history and particularly in 
English literature. I have had occasion 
more than once to marvel at his ability 
to quote from the poets and essayists, 
readily and exactly and then to enrich 
the quotation with, perhaps, an anec- 
dote from the poet’s life, or a descrip- 
tion of the setting, or some related bit 
of learning or wisdom drawn from his 
familiarity with the literature and cul- 
ture of the English race. 

As a schoolmaster of schoolmasters, 
Mr. Wham did not elect to become one 
of these educational experts who have 
never educated anybody. He served a 
rich and varied apprenticeship in the 
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public schools, which began in a rural 
school in Marion County and included 
a small school principalship (Patoka) 
and a city school superintendency (Ol- 
ney). This background gave to his 
later teaching a concreteness and real- 
ity that is sometimes missing in the 
case of those, charged with the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the public schools, 
who lack the sympathetic insight that 
comes from direct experience within 
these schools. 

For thirty-two years Mr. Wham was 
on the faculty at the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, thus spend- 
ing all of his forty-five years of teach- 
ing in the schools of southern Illinois. 
At the college, he not only taught 
courses in education, the key depart- 
ment in any teachers college, but he 
was given administrative duties as well, 
as head of the department, then as 
dean of the faculty, chairman of the 
appointment service, and for a period 
following the death of President Shry- 
ock as acting president of the University. 

Although his administrative talents 
were of a high order, it was as a teach- 
er that he made his major contribution. 
I have been privileged in having many 
gifted teachers; none more so than 
Dean Wham. He exemplified in his 
classroom the artistry he urged upon 
others. Every class hour revealed his 
careful planning and preparation. He 
expected his students to work hard, 
too; but he never asked of others what 
he was unwilling to do himself. 


I think he had an aversion that was 
almost a hatred of sham and imposture 
and intellectual shabbiness, and many 
a happy-go-lucky youngster who had 
thus far frolicked his way through 
school regarded him as a stern and un- 
feeling taskmaster. Perhaps so, but 
they worked for him. I believe many 
of his students stood somewhat in awe 
of him, at least until they learned to 
know him better, and to realize that, 
under his austere and dignified exteri- 
or, he was a warm-hearted and gener- 
ous man. Because of his middle name 
and his imposing stature, the students 
called him “Little Dorritt,” although 
not to his face. 
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George D. Wham 

Later on, when these students had 
left the campus behind and were fac- 
ing a schoolroom filled with eager, ac- 
tive, squirming southern Illinois school 
children, they were likely to remember 
“Little Dorritt” with gratitude, in that 
they were able to stand there not whol- 
ly disarmed and helpless. 

Dean Wham was an excellent public 
speaker, much in demand as an insti- 
tute lecturer and commencement 
speaker both in Illinois and in other 
states. He extended his teaching by 
means of his many appearances before 
fraternal, patriotic, and religious or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, reunions 
and countless other gatherings; nor did 
it matter if the body he was to ad- 
dress was a rural school picnic at some 
crossroads, or the State Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield, or the scholars 
at the Academy of Science—he pre- 
pared for the one as carefully as for 
any of the others and gave just as fin- 
ished an address. Long before “adult 
education” was an organized move- 
ment, Dean Wham was hard at it. 

Now that the years have brought his 
active work to a close, the Dean can 
look back on his work with, I believe, 
an unmixed feeling of satisfaction. 
Teachers in hundreds of classrooms are 
better teachers because of him, and 
thousands, in fact a whole generation 
of school children, have benefited from 
the work of a man whom many of them 
may never have seen. 

Upon his retirement, his former stu- 
dents well may pause for a moment’s 
recollection: Autumn in the Athens of 
Egypt (readers from the outlands see 
footnote), the haze of Indian summer. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


im of the subjects most poorly 
taught in our schools is arithmetic. This 
is true in spite of the large amount of 
scholarly research which has been de- 
voted to the subject in the last thirty 
years, and in spite of the revolutionary 
improvement in textbooks in the sub- 
ject. Of course it would be absurd to 
deny that there has been improvement 
in arithmetic teaching during these 
years; but the stubborn fact remains 
that a large part of our arithmetic 
teaching is still comparatively remote 
from the lives of the children who are 
learning it, and is therefore a thing 
apart from their real selves. 

There are two main reasons for this 
situation, neither of which needs to ob- 
tain in the rural schools. The first of 
these reasons is that there is still too 
much slavish adherence to textbooks. 
Consider the situation of the textbook 
writer. He must of necessity make his 
book for use everywhere in the United 
States; for use in great cities, in small 
cities, in towns and in rural areas. How 
can he possibly make the subject mat- 
ter of his problems fit all of these situa- 
tions? The result must be that a large 
number of the problems in his book will 
not touch the personal experience of 
many of the children who use his book. 


Arithmetic Defined 

The second reason why arithmetic is 
poorly taught lies in a misconception 
on the part of many of the teachers as 
to what the subject really is. Many 
teachers are still thinking in terms of an 
earlier definition of the subject. When 
I was in the elementary school, I 
learned that “arithmetic is the science 
of numbers and the art of computa- 
tion.” If a teacher accepts this defini- 
tion, he will spend most of his time in 
teaching the children to manipulate fig- 
ures. Unfortunately a large amount of 
the research in the subject has been 
devoted to problems of computation, 
and this fact, I fear, has accentuated 
the situation to which I am objecting. 

Now the fact is that arithmetic is 
not the science of numbers or the art of 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





computation. It might be that to the 
pure mathematician. But to the teach- 
er in the rural schools it ought to be 
defined as “the ability to deal efficient- 
ly with the quantitative relationships 
of real life.” Note, if you please, how 
this definition shifts the entire emphasis 
of the subject from the process of 
manipulating numbers to that of quan- 
titative thinking about the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. 

There is no implication in what I 
have said that all the research as to 
how children can most efficiently learn 
number computations or processes is 
lost or of little importance. Such re- 
search is extremely valuable; I am only 
suggesting that the emphasis in teach- 
ing should be shifted from computation 
to the real uses of that computation. 


Local Environment as a Source 

The textbook may well be looked 
upon by any teacher as an invaluable 
guide to the most efficient method of 
teaching children the necessary compu- 
tations and as a source book of the 
types of problems which require for 
their solution the various sorts of 
computative abilities. But the text- 
book needs a large number of illustra- 
tive problems drawn from the local en- 
vironment of the children who are 
studying it. If arithmetic ceases to be 
either mere manipulation of figures or 
the solution of purely hypothetical 
problems about purely hypothetical 
people, and deals with some of the sit- 
uations with which pupils are in daily 
contact, then it can become one of the 
most interesting and really exciting 
subjects in the curriculum. 

It would be impossible, of course, in 
so short an article as this to indicate all 
sources which can be drawn upon by a 
good teacher for material for arithmetic 
problems. I can only suggest a few 
illustrations of the fact that the school 
and community environments are rich 
in quantitative relationships and that 
such relationships should be utilized in 
the arithmetic class. For example let 
us consider the school itself. Here prob- 
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lems such as these suggest themselves: 


What are the dimensions of our school 
room? 

How many cubic feet of air space in it? 
How many cubic feet per child? How does 
this compare with standards set by the State? 

What are the dimensions of our windows? 
How many square feet per child? Is that 
enough according to accepted standards? If 
not, how many more square feet should be 
added ? 

How many foot candles of illumination on 
each desk? (Your local light company will 
gladly lend you a foot candle meter.) How 
many on a bright day? How many on a 
dark day? What is the average for the row 
of desks farthest from the windows? What 
is the recommended State standard? How 
well do our lights take care of us on dark 
days? What do our lights cost for current? 
Suppose we added two more, how much 
more would that cost for current at the 
present rate per kilowatt hour? 

How much money is raised for our school 
by taxes? How much per capita? How does 
this compare with other states? (This may 
be determined by consulting either the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States or one 
of the yearly almanacs published by several 
of the newspapers.) What percent of school 
taxes goes for instruction and what percent 
for supplies? 

How much will it cost to have window 
boxes in our room if we buy the lumber 
and make them ourselves? How much if we 
buy them? What will it cost to paint them? 


The local community is a nearly in- 
exhaustible source of problems. How 
many bushels of corn or potatoes are 
raised by the children’s parents? How 
many per acre? How does this compare 
with production in other countries? 
What are the percentages of difference? 
How much does it cost to produce a 
dozen eggs, estimating costs for food, 
labor and investment? About what is 
the per capita consumption of water in 
the community? How does this com- 
pare with consumption in a large city? 

Many local storekeepers have been 
glad to co-operate with teachers in fur- 
nishing data for problems. They have 
provided information about costs of 
particular items and figures about over- 
head expenditures for light, heat, book- 
keeping, bad debts and spoilage. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 43) 


traditional, remains her basic line of 
common defense. We need education 
for the quick defense of our country in 
the form of trained artisans and work- 
ers, but we also need education for the 
continuing and common defense of our 
country in the form of effective learn- 
ing in the common subjects. 

The hour is late, Dave, and I must 
hie myself to bed. Another day’s 
around the corner. 

Sincerely yours, 


Study Units Praised 


@ WITH the September, 1940, issue 
of Inurnors Epucation, the Illinois 
Education Association launched Vol- 
ume III of its series of Study Units re- 
lated to the problems of education in 
Illinois. These Study Units are avail- 
able to the entire membership of the 
association through the pages of ILLI- 
Nots EpucaTion, and approximately 
2,000 reprints are mailed to interested 
laymen each month by the association’s 
Department of Public Relations. 

Representatives of a great number 
of active and influential lay groups in 
the State have commented upon the 
value of the material thus made avail- 
able to them. A few typical comments 
are reported below: 

These articles have been very timely and 
assisted me in questions on the rural schools. 
—Mrs. Mapce Lirtrite, McDonough County 
Home Advisor, Macomb. 

*> + * 

I try to keep informed on public school 
work and your Study Units are a great help 
to me—Roy K:; Wise, Clay County Farm 
Adviser, Louisville. 

* * * 

I have used Study Units for a good many 
references, and would miss having them. 
Thanks for same—Heten SHapet, Librar- 
ian, Pittsfield Public Library. 

* * * 

These units have been stimulating of 
thought and have been passed on to other 
interested persons after study—Rev. Rus- 
sett V. Carr, Minister, Highland Park 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 

* * * 

I feel that only through the excellent 
service of your Study Units can we keep 
adequately informed on the educational 
situation in Illincis—Mrs. S. Franx Rvus- 
sett, Child Welfare Club, Macomb. 

* * * 

I am especially interested in seeing ad- 
vances made to co-ordinate the work done 
by many community groups on behalf of 
our common interest in better schools for 
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Illinois—Mrs. Hersert W. Crowe, vice- 
president, National Council of Church Wom- 
en, Peoria. \ 

* * * 

Almost every issue brings an idea which 
is useful to us in the State Bar Association 
work—AttorNey R. ALLAN STEPHENS, 
Springfield. 

a 

Have enjoyed the study units. Citizens in 
general would give the education of our 
children more consideration if all knew more 
about it—Franx A. Rosrmvson, Member 
Education Commission, Illinois Department 
of the American Legion, Jacksonville. 

.* 2 

I have enjoyed reading them (study units) 
and have found them very helpful in fur- 
nishing reliable statistical information — 
Pror. Mrutprep F. Berry, Rockford College, 
Rockford. 

* * * 

Have found the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation study unit leaflets of very great 
value. Use them constantly for definite and 
reliable information when talking on educa- 
tional subjects. Thank you for them—Mkrs. 
F. Percy Boynton, Recording Secretary, 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chi- 
cago. 

*_ * * 

The Study Units provide more informa- 
tion on school legislation, in more concise 
form, than any other publication which 
reaches me.—Mrs. Cuartes J. Nrxon, fifth 
vice-president, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Hamilton. 

SS > £ 

I found them very helpful as chairman of 
legislation for the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the promotion of legis- 
lation for education and believe they will 
be helpful in the study program of the Fed- 
eration of [Illinois Women’s Republican 
Clubs—Mrs. W. G. Suruers, President, 
Federation of Illinois Women’s Republican 
Clubs, Chicago. 

* * * 

I find them (study units) quite useful and 
often use them as basis of class discussions. 
—C W. Oper, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

¢$+*¢e 

Please accept my heartiest thanks for the 
splendid study units sent me throughout the 
past year. They have been of inestimable 
value to me in helping to carry out the ob- 
jectives of our organization. I look forward 
to the ensuing issues based on the intensely 
interesting and important topics outlined. — 
Mrs. H. Rosenstum, Legislation Assistant, 
District 24, Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Chicago. 





Seminar to Consider School 
Reorganization Problems 

The Seminar on Community Rela- 
tions will consider the subject of school 
reorganization at its meeting to be 
held at 9:30 a.m. December 14, at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The agenda for the meeting are as 
follows: 


1, Effect of recent legislation on reorgani- 
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zation: a) non-high territory, 6) small high 
schools, c) elementary schools (small, large, 
special aid, non-special aid) 

2. What are desirable goals in reorgani- 
zation? 

3. What is being done in other states to 
bring about desirable reorganization? 


4. What legislative changes are necessary 
to attain our reorganization goals? a) non- 
high territory, 6) Small high schools, c) Ele- 
mentary schools (small, large, special aid, 
non-special aid) 

5. What means other than legislation can 
be used to bring about reorganization goals? 

Coming as it does immediately pre- 
ceding our legislative session, this 
Seminar should make a valuable con- 
tribution to the subject of school re- 
organization. It should pave the way 
to co-operative action with regard to 
the problem among the various organi- 
zations represented. 


Research Publications 


The Research Department of the I. 
E.A. has recently prepared for use by 
committees three legal tabulations as 
follows: 

1. Comparative Legal Analysis of Items 
Relating to Constitution and Election of 
Various Types of School Boards in Illinois. 

2. Minimum Legal Requirements of the 
Various States for Elementary School Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. 

3. Minimum Legal Requirements of the 
Various States for Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Certificates. 

In the tabulations on certification, 
requirements are listed both for issu- 
ance upon credentials and by examina- 
tion. The “minimum certificate” re- 
ferred to excludes the short-term tem- 
porary and emergency type. 








Public Relations 
Conferences 


At the time that this issue of Iu- 
NOIS EDUCATION goes to press eighteen 
public relations conferences have been 
held in the various Divisions. These 
conferences took the place of the 
Speakers Schools held four years ago 
and the Regional Education Confer- 
ences held two years ago, and this wider 
geographical distribution afforded the 
advantage of bringing the meetings 
closer to the workers in the various 
Divisions. 

Point of departure for discussion of 
the legislative and public relations ef- 
forts were discussions of the legislative 
program, public relations plans, edi- 
torial services, and organization prob- 
lems respectively by the member of 
the headquarters staff most closely re- 
lated to the particular effort. 
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To the Teachers — rus or ara 


from the Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


® THE following is a list of recent 

publications of the Office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction which 
will be helpful to teachers. (The Oc- 
tober, 1939, issue of the Illinois 
Teacher contained a list of publica- 
tions up to that date.) Most of these 
circulars can be obtained through your 
local county superintendent. 


A Procram oF SaFeTy EDUCATION FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF 
Ittrnors. Circular No. 299. 170 pages. 
Part J—Administrators Guide. Part II—A 
Safety Program. Part II—Co-Curricular 
Activities. 

A ProcramM or SAFETY EDUCATION FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF ILLI- 
nors. Circular No. 299a. 238 pages. In 
three parts, as Circular No. 299 above. 

HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation SyLia- 
sus. Circular No. 301. General outline of 
the organization and administration of health 
and physical education for the schools of 
Illinois, including state requirements, pro- 
gram outlines, etc. Useful to administrators. 

Sare Transportation. Circular No. 309. 
The rules and regulations governing pupil 
transportation in Illinois. 

ScHoot HEALTH EXAMINATION PROGRAM. 
Circular No. 313. 15 pages. Principles and 
procedures for conducting health examina- 
tions in the schools. 

Curricutum BvutietiIn Numser Two. 
Circular No. 315. Contains suggestions for 
improving the instructional program of the 
elementary school, enriching the materials 
of instruction, reorganizing the program of 
studies, developing unit procedures and in- 
troducing newer practices. 

Ittmyots State EXAMINING Boarp. Cir- 
cular No. 316. (This replaces Circular No. 
302.) Sets up minimum requirements for 
Limited State Certificates; minimum re- 
quirements for teaching in a recognized high 
school; rules, regulations, and program for 
examinations for Limited State Certificates; 
dates of teachers’ examinations; the Certifi- 
cating Act, and a list of recognized institu- 
tions of higher learning in Illinois. 

Puysicat Epucation Course or Stupy 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY ScHoors. Circular 
No. 318. Contains sample programs and 
descriptions of various physical education 
activities (including games) suitable for use 
by the classroom teachers of the first six 
grades. 

Puysicat Epucation Course oF Stupy 
FOR Junior Hicn ScHoors or Upper Ete- 
MENTARY Graves. Circular No. 319. Con- 
tains suggested program of physical educa- 
tion for the upper elementary grades; to be 
used by trained personnel. 


Puysicat Epucation Course or Stupy 
ror Hich Scnoor Gms. Circular No. 320. 
Contains suggested program of physical edu- 
cation for high-school girls; to be used by 
trained personnel. 

ReEporT ON RECOGNITION OF HicH SCHOOLS 
—1939-"40. Circular No. 324. An official 
list of “Recognized” high schools in Illinois 
for 1939-40. (Circular No. 306 contains the 
list for 1938-39.) 

Curricutum BuLtietTIn NumMser THREE. 
(Third bulletin of the State Curriculum 
series.) Circular No. 325. Suggestions for 
teaching mathematics in the elementary 
schools. 

Ittrvois Dictionary Srupy Procram. 
Circular No. 326. An educational program 
for instruction in the use of the dictionary. 
Contains suggestions for organizing the pro- 
gram in the classroom and gives directions 
for conducting dictionary contests. Also, 
numerous exercises and tests in the use of 
the dictionary and vocabulary tests of the 
multiple choice type. 

Tue EpucaTionaL Press BuLiLeTIN. Pub- 
lished monthly from September to May, in- 
clusive. Contains current material of value 
to teachers, school administrators, and school 
officers. Circulation limited. Additional 
names placed on mailing list on request only. 


State Contests 

The State Dictionary Contest will be 
held in Springfield at 9:00 a. m. Thurs- 
day, December 26, 1940. 

The State School Spelling Contest 
will be held in the Senate Chamber in 
the Capitol Thursday, December 26, 
1940, beginning promptly at 9:00 a. m. 

Secure needed circulars and other 
publications through your county super- 
intendent. 


Regional Rural Conferences 

The Illinois Rural Education Com- 
mittee announces the following five Ru- 
ral Education Conferences: 

Charleston, October 21 

Carbondale, October 22 

Macomb, October 23 

DeKalb, October 30 

Normal, November 13 

Each conference will begin at 10:00 
A.M., with a panel discussion under the 
chairmanship of Doctor D. E. Lind- 
strom of the University of Illinois. 

Other members will be John Watson 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association ; 
E. H. Reeder, College of Education, 
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University of Illinois; a member of the 
State Education Department staff; a 
county superintendent ; a rural teacher ; 
a rural school director; a member of the 
teachers college staff; and one or two 
others to be selected. 

The theme will be “What Is a Good 
Rural School?” There will be no 
“speeches”—simply a round-table dis- 
cussion of some of the factors entering 
into a good rural school. Questions 
from those in the audience will be al- 
lowed at any time. 

The afternoon program will begin 
with an address by the president of the 
teachers college at which the meeting is 
held. Following this there will be 
demonstrations of the actual type of 
work being carried on in rural schools. 

These conferences are being spon- 
sored by the Illinois Rural Education 
Committee in co-operation with the 
various agencies which this committee 
represents. Many county superinten- 
dents will probably wish to excuse rural 
teachers if they care to attend the con- 
ference in their particular area and 
count it as an institute day. It will be 
of special interest to Farm Bureau and 
Home Bureau members, rural P. T. A. 
officers, and school-board members. 

Address all communications either to 
the local teachers college or to Otis 
Keeler, Executive Secretary of the IIli- 
nois Rural Education Committee. 

As the details are worked out the 
various teachers colleges will announce 
the program. Be sure to mark these 
dates on your calendar. 





Physical Education 

“Tn no instance should military drill 
in high schools be substituted for physi- 
cal education. Nor should it be as- 
sumed that physical education is a 
substitute for military training,” de- 
clares the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation in a public statement. The as- 
sociation, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is en- 
deavoring to energize programs of 
physical education as a means of creat- 
ing the courage, stamina and endurance 
needed by a nation which may be 
called upon for active defense. Such a 
program, the association maintains, 
calls for a National Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and it would have the program initiated 
by the director, carried out by the 
states. 
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Rural School Supervision Project 


® WITH the appointment on Sep- 

tember 1 of Miss Helen E. Stenson 
as supervisor, the McDonough County 
Rural School Supervision Project was 
begun. The project is being conducted 
by the McDonough County schools, 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, the Committee on Rural Educa- 
tion and the National Farm Founda- 
tion. Preliminary plans for the project 
were developed by Dr. Walter P. Mor- 


gan, president of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Professor Dwight 
Bailey of the department of rural edu- 
cation, and Samuel Bishop, superin- 
tendent of schools, McDonough County. 

Miss Stenson, the supervisor, is a 
graduate of Western Michigan State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. She received her master’s degree 
from the University of Michigan, and 
has done additional graduate work at 





Group Life Insurance. 


$169,175,953.00. 





CLIP AND MAIL 


F.P.E.A. 

P.O. Box 2451 A 
Denver, Colorado 
Without obligation, mail membership information for study at my 
convenience. 


... With private lives to lead, hopes to fulfill, kinfolk 
to love and protect. Protection calls for insurance—and 
in this teachers are a privileged people! 


As a Public School Employee. . 
eligible to apply, individually, for the F.P.E.A.’s low-cost 


This is legal-reserve insurance. 
group rates. For complete information without obliga- 
tion, send us the coupon TODAY. No agent will call! 


Our low-cost insurance is an inducement for you 
to join with us in extending the Merit System 
throughout all governmental service. 


Age limit is 
60 yrs. for new members 
Organized in 1925. More than $8,000,- 
000.00 paid in claims! Our insurance 
is underwritten by two of the nation’s 
finest companies whose assets total 


. YOU are 


Note the low 
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Columbia University in New York. She 
has taught in rural and village schools 
and has served as a supervisor of the 
city recreational department in Detroit. 
Other professional positions Miss Sten- 
son has filled are: assistant in the office 
of the county commissioner of schools 
in Oakland County, Michigan, field 
supervisor at Western State Teachers 
College, summer school instructor in 
the University of Vermont. Last year 
she was superintendent of rural demon- 
stration schools in Southern [Illinois 
State Normal University. 

In McDonough County Miss Sten- 
son will assist those rural teachers who 
desire her aid in improving classroom 
situations and developing more satis- 
factory community programs. Her as- 
sistance will be available to all the rur- 
al teachers of the county. However, 
none of the rural teachers of the county 
will be compelled to use her services. 

Professor Bailey of Western has long 
been identified with rural education. 
He received the diploma from the Cen- 
tral Michigan Normal School, bachelor 
of science degree from Michigan State 
College, did graduate work in Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
in the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

He has served as superintendent of 
the Helena Township Consolidated 
Schools at Alden, Michigan; superin- 
tendent of schools at Pellston, Michi- 
gan, and principal of the high school 
and superintendent of schools at Har- 
bor Springs, Michigan. Since 1928 he 


| has been head of the department of 


rural education at Western. 

Mr. Bishop was graduated from 
Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and received the M.A. degree in 
education from the University of IIli- 
nois. For two years he was head of the 
department of science and mathematics 
and coach of athletics at LaPrairie, II- 
linois, high school, and for thirteen 
years was dean of boys at the Macomb, 
Illinois, high school. Mr. Bishop en- 
tered the office of county superintend- 
ent of schools in McDonough County 
in August, 1939. 

It is the purpose of the project- to 
use the best procedures found to date 
for the county-wide supervision of 
schools. The program will include: 

1. A survey of the rural school problems 


and also of the available rural school re- 
sources of the county 

2. Development of means for helping 
rural school teachers to meet these problems 
through use of improved practices and ma- 
terials 

3. Development of means for enabling 
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the public to understand rural school re- 
sources and needs 

A McDonough County Rural School 
Supervisory Project Committee known 
as the local project committee was or- 
ganized last year to aid the project. 
This committee includes representa- 
tives of the National Committee on 
Rural Education, county superintend- 
ent’s office, the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the rural education 
department at Western, the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Home Bureau, and the Mc- 
Donough County Rural Teachers As- 
sociation. 

Belief was expressed by members of 
the committee that the project will re- 
sult in more effective teaching, and that 
it will aid parents in appreciating the 
true position of the rural school as an 
instrument for enriching the life of its 
community. 


School Work Council 


@® EDUCATIONAL workers will have 

an opportunity to co-operate in the 
national program recently inaugurated 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. In each 
state the program is being directed by 
a School Work Council which works 
in co-operation with the state National 
Youth Administration. 

The Illinois School Work Council, 
of which Mr. C. W. Sanford, principal 
of the University High School at Ur- 
bana, is chairman, has adopted the fol- 
lowing five-point program as a guide 
to its activities: (i) improvement of 





NYA Student Work projects; (2) cor- | 


relation of in- and out-of-school NYA 
projects; (3) introduction of more real 


work experiences into all areas of the | 


curriculum; (4) co-operation with the 
national defense programs; (5) en- 
couragement of local programs con- 
cerned with living in a democracy. 


The council has selected five field | 


representatives and an executive secre- 
tary, who have been employed by the 
National Youth Administration and 
the council in an effort to implement 
the foregoing program. Charles M. Al- 
len, principal of the high school at 
Dupo, who was selected as executive 
secretary, becomes also state director 
of the Division of Student Work and 
Related Training of the NYA. The 
field representatives, who will work in 
territories adjacent to where they were 
formerly located, are Eugene L. Ihrig, 
principal of high school, Fisher; Scott 
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B. York, principal of high school, Mar- 
seilles; Sterling Moak, principal of 
high school, Vermont; and J. Lloyd 
Trump, University of Chicago High 
School, Chicago. 

In addition to Mr. Sanford, the Illi- 
nois School Work Council consists of 
the following individuals: 

E. L. Coberly, chief statistician, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Springfield; 
Charles R. Crakes, principal, senior high 
school, Moline; Paul R. Pierce, principal, 
Wells High School, Chicago; Wayne Cola- 
han, superintendent of schools, Woodstock ; 
Paul B. Chance, county superintendent of 
schools, Marion County, Salem; and the 


Rev. George Link, Diocesan director of pa- 
rochial schools, Grafton. 

Educational workers in most of the 
secondary schools of the State will be 
contacted by the field representatives 
sometime during the present school 
year in an effort to explain the program 
in detail and to implement in a variety 
of ways the policies adopted by the 
School Work Council. Those in charge 
are hopeful that this co-operative at- 
tack upon some of the basic problems 
in secondary education may have a 
significant influence upon the training 
of the youth in the schools of Illinois. 
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of course... but “color” 
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holesome CHEW; ING \JUM 


is good fun for everyone 


Everyone likes to chew something that 
tastes good. That’s why deliciously flavored 
Chewing Gum is so popular —it’s a natural 


pleasure that you don’t outgrow. 


For wholesome enjoyment, then, let young- 
sters chew gum...and make it.a daily treat 


for yourself as well. 





4 Aids to Good Teeth: 
1. Proper Food, 2. Clean Teeth, 3. Dentist’s 
Care and 4. Plenty of Daily Chewing Exercise. 








There is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 








University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing 


Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York. 
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Every Teacher Contes 


@ STATE Teachers Magazines, Inc., 

of which this magazine is a member, 
announces a new contest, open to all 
readers, with a substantial cash award. 

There undoubtedly is no teacher in 
America who does not know a great 
deal about the “Consumer Movement.” 
But just what is the “Consumer Move- 
ment”? Is it an awakened interest in 
sound buying? Is it an attempt to ex- 
pose certain questionable distribution 
methods? Certainly everyone doesn’t 
have the same conception of it. 

And so to clarify the issue and en- 
able you to have some fun with it, this 
contest has been devised. 

A cash award of twenty-five dollars 
will be presented to the writer of the 
approved definition of the “Consumer 
Movement.” This definition must not 
exceed twenty-five words and should 
state clearly and accurately just what 
the expression “Consumer Movement” 
connotes in the mind of the writer. 
Only the idea will count. 

The judges are: Mrs. Ursula Stone, 
lecturer on Consumer Economics, 
George Williams College, Chicago, Ili- 
nois; Mr. J. Stanley McIntosh, princi- 
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pal, Central School, Evanston, Illinois; 
and Mr. J. E. Pease, superintendent of 
schools, La Grange, Illinois. Their ver- 
dict will be final. Entries become the 
property of State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., and cannot be returned. 

Any teacher or school executive is 
eligible and all entries must be sent to 
the office of the Contest Editor, In11- 
Nots EpucatTion, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois, and post- 
marked not later than midnight, Satur- 
day, November 30, 1940. 





Association for the Crippled 


The role of the physically handi- 
capped in America today, particularly 
with reference to the work ahead for 
“total defense” will be an important 
consideration when the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for the Crippled holds its fourth 
annual meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, on November 7 and 8. 

The association’s current work proj- 
ects for those unable to find employ- 
ment in industry will be discussed at a 
final session on Friday. Other topics 
on the agenda for this session are the 
needs of the handicapped for medical 
care and corrective treatment, educa- 
tion, vocational training and employ- 
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ment. Legislation to be sponsored in 
1941 will be discussed. 


Jules L. Brady, a director of the associa- 
tion and chairman of the employment com- 
mittee, will be chairman of the dinner meet- 
ing, November 7, with Miss Tracy Copp, 
Assistant Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and K. Vernon Banta, Super- 
visor of Handicapped Placement, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Washington, D. C., as 
guest speakers on the subjects of vocational 
training and employment possibilities for 
physically handicapped youth in America to- 
day. A motion picture of the work of the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in 
New York City entitled “The School of An- 
other Chance” will also be shown. 

Dr. Edward L. Compere, president of the 
association, will preside at the session Friday 
morning, November 8. A panel discussion on 
“The Need for a Program for Spastics in 
Illinois,” will be led by Miss Thecla Doniat 
as chairman. E. W. Palmer of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, president of the National Society 
for Crippled Children, at the luncheon session 
will speak to the topic, “Where is the Crippled 
Child of Yesterday ?” 

Interested lay men and women, parents, 
physically handicapped persons, and profes- 
sional workers in both public and private 
agencies, are invited to attend all sessions 
and to participate in the open discussions. 
No registration fee is required. Reservations 
for both the dinner and luncheon meetings 
can be made now through the office of the 
Illinois Association for the Crippled, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. Central 8624. 
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“What the High Schools Ought to Teach” 


@ ANOTHER great social agency has 

spoken on the necessity for the re- 
organization of the secondary school 
curriculum: this time a special com- 
mittee created by the American Youth 
Commission. Headed by Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Pittsburgh superintendent of 
schools, the committee is particularly 
distinguished by the fact that its mem- 
bership, like that of the parent Com- 
mittee on Implementation of Studies 
in Secondary Education, represents 
most of the great organizations that 
in recent years have carried on funda- 
mental studies in the field. 

The end that the commission had in 
view in issuing this report is fore- 
shadowed in the foreword: 

. Most of these studies have agreed on 
many important conclusions which, if placed 
in effect, would result in extensive reorgani- 
zation of the present activities of secondary 
schools. Actually, these recent studies have 
had relatively little effect upon the schools. 
This has been caused at least in part by the 
fact that disagreement over details has ob- 
scured the very considerable amount of agree- 
ment on the need for certain specific major 
changes of the most far reaching importance. 

. it was agreed that the American Youth 
Commission would be an appropriate agency 
to organize the preparation of a brief report 
presenting the major needed changes in the 
curriculum of American secondary schools 
on which it should now be possible to se- 
cure agreement. 

The American Youth Commission 
unanimously approved the major con- 
clusions and recommendations of its 
committee, with the comment: 

. This report seems to the commission 
a document as sound as it is stimulating and 
original. It recognizes the changes which 
have taken place in American life since the 
beginning of public education for adoles- 
cents. ... The report merits the widest pos- 
sible attention and consideration. 

More immediate interest perhaps 
will be drawn to the recommendations 
regarding “some of the elements of a 
program of instruction different from 
the curriculum now administered in 
most secondary schools.” Four such 
recommendations are made: (1) con- 
tinuation of instruction in reading; 
(2) work as a part of the curriculum; 
(3) a greatly expanded program of in- 
struction in the social studies; (4) in- 
struction concerning personal problems. 

An adequate summary of this report 
would require a great deal more space 
than we have to give to it. A quota- 
tion or two under each of the heads in- 
_ ate oeeee SGeele Ouale to Teach, re Bo Re- 
American Youth Commission and ot 
organization: wusiinoten. Dm C.: 


Council on Education, 1940. 
25 cents, 
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dicated may reveal something of the 
committee’s approach to these recom- 
mendations. 

Pointing out that both textbooks and 
methods of instruction interfere with 
the development of habits of fluent 
reading, the report states: 

Reapinc.—. . . Pupils begin to think that 
it requires from three to six months to read 
through a book. 

. . . Pupils get a start in reading in the 
elementary schools, but they need years of 
practice in the higher forms of reading and 
interpretation. 


Work IN THE Curricutum.—. . . There 
is no factor of general education which is 
more important to consider than work. This 
statement should not be thought of as apply- 
ing merely to a few marginal cases but should 
be accepted as a principle of the widest pos- 
sible application. 

Tue Soctat Strupres.—. . . There is more 
difficulty in introducing social studies into 
public schools than there is in introducing any 
other subject except religion. 


INsTRUCTION CONCERNING PERSONAL Pros- 
LEMS.—. . . Education is nothing less than a 
failure if it does not equip young people to 
gain wisdom by absorbing independently the 
experience of the race on every subject on 
which this experience has lessons of impor- 
tance to teach. 
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CASH LOANS 


How you can borrow ‘100 if you can pay back *977 a month 


the teacher who needs a loan for an 
emergency, this plan offers a quick, 
simple way to get cash. You need no stocks, 
bonds or other security—just the ability to 
make regular monthly payments on your 
loan. No credit questions are asked of friends 
or relatives. You get the money yyou need in 
a simple, private transaction. You may re- 


pay your loan on the schedule which best 
ts your own situation and income. 
Choose your own payments 
Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. 
Then read across, picking out the monthly 


payment = is convenient for you to 
make. $9.77 a month, for in- 





AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
Including All Charges 


stance, will repay your loan in 
full in twelve months. Note 
that the sooner you repay the 
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Please apply for your loan 
at the nearest Household Fi- 
nance office. Or send the cou- 
pon for full information about 
our “loans by mail” service. 


Schools use Household 


$ 4.83 
6.43 
8.04 
9.65 

12.81 


15.93 
19.03 


Have you seen Household’s 
helpful booklets on money 
management and better buy- 
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Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 2%% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


manship? These booklets are 
published to help families 
stretch their dollars. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
practical publications. Ask or 
write for free sample copies. 
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“Should Youth Organize?” 


DULTS who have been puzzled as to what attitude to 
h take toward youth organizations for the discussion of 
public affairs, particularly national meetings of such 
groups, will want to weigh the recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on 
Education, published under the title quoted at the head 
of this paragraph.* 

The publication points out that “National meetings of 
young people for the discussion of public questions nec- 
essarily involve peculiar difficulties to which the local 
youth councils are much less subject.” Particularly it 
mentions the lure of publicity to “those bent on protest” 
and the difficulties in the way of genuine representation 
“geographically or any other way” arising from the ex- 
pense involved in travel. 

Reminding that “there is no effective way to train large 
numbers of competent citizens for participation in public 
affairs which does not include actual practice in the dis- 
cussion of public questions,” the commission concludes that 
youth-led organizations in some form are here to stay. 

The statement, adopted by the commission in April, 
1940, is concluded with recommendations “on the ways by 
which such organizations may improve their standing in 
the eyes of the American people.” Teachers who share with 
adult leaders of other character building agencies the re- 
sponsibility of training young people for the opportunities 
and also for the responsibilities of democracy will un- 
doubtedly find it desirable to call these carefully considered 
recommendations to the attention of alert young people 
with whom they are associated. 


Extension of Social Security 


OME concern is being expressed by teachers now pro- 
. tected by actuarially sound pension systems regarding 
the effects upon those systems of the possible enact- 
ment of a bill now before the Senate Finance Committee 
(S4269), which proposes to extend the old-age and sur- 
vivor insurance benefits of Social Security to employees of 
state and local governments. 

Senator Wagner, who introduced the bill at the instance 
of the American Federation of Labor, has declared that the 
intention of the Act, and of the proposed amendments, is in 
no way to interfere with existing pension systems, but to 
co-ordinate the benefits of these systems with those of 
Social Security. 

He points out that extension of Social Security will 
greatly reduce the inequities arising from workers moving 
from covered groups to uncovered groups and that it will 
provide a floor of protection in the case of groups now in- 
sured in their own pension systems. Co-ordination with ex- 

*Should Youth Organize? Recommendations of the American Youth Com- 
a the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C.: American 


u 
on Education, April 15, 1940. Paper, 7 pages. jes sent upon request. 
tSee news story on page 34. 
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isting systems, he believes, would result in the maintenance 
at least of present benefits. He calls attention to the fact 
that when the original Social Security measure was en- 
acted in 1935, fear was expressed that it would destroy 
pension systems then in operation in industry. The effect 
was quite the opposite, he points out. Not a single system 
was discontinued and in many instances benefits were in- 
creased, he declares. 

All this is not to imply that unremitting watchfulness is 
not in order. The National Council on Teacher Retirement 
of the N.E.A., which includes in its membership representa- 
tives of the leading local and state retirement systems, 
has appointed a committee to make a careful study of the 
proposal, which involves many technical considerations, in 
particular a question of constitutionality. Since employers 
must match the contributions of employees to the Social 
Security fund, the inclusion of public school teachers would 
be in effect a tax upon school districts. The constitutional- 
ity of a law can be decided only by the Supreme Court 
after that law has been passed by Congress. Meantime 
there is a variation of opinion as to the Court’s probable 
attitude toward the question. 

There is no prospect of immediate passage of the bill. 
The Senate Finance Committee has referred the bill to a 
subcommittee created to study the whole field of Social 
Security legislation, and this committee, according to the 
bill’s sponsor, will not take up its study for some time, 
possibly in December, 1940. Subsequently, there will no 
doubt be hearings at the request of interested groups. 

Teachers may rest assured that their national organiza- 
tion will be alert to protect their best interests and that 
their state association will co-operae wherever and when- 
ever such co-operation is needed. After the Senate sub- 
committee begins its study, developments will be reported 
regularly in these columns, as will the conclusions and 
recommendations of those who are watching the progress 
of this proposed legislation. 


Rockford Election 


HE Rockford board of education on November 5 will 

seek the approval of the voters of the district to a pro- 

posal to increase the educational tax rate of the district 
to $1.93, from the present $1.50. The background of this 
action serves to bring into sharp relief the handicap under 
which unit districts in Illinois struggle to maintain modern, 
efficient school systems. 

Operating on the returns from a $1.50 levy for educa- 
tional purposes in 1939, the Rockford board met a $150,000 
deficit by curtailing the school term two weeks to lower 
employes’ salaries $100,000 and by issuing emergency 
bonds. 

In approving the proposal to secure the higher educa- 
tional rate by a referendum, the board acted on the advice 
of a citizens fact-finding committee which had been study- 
ing the financial condition of the school system for several 
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months. In this study the committee had the benefit of a 
professional report submitted by Dr. William C. Reavis 
and Dr. Nelson B. Henry of the University of Chicago. The 
report submitted by the two educators stated: 

There is no possible way that expenditures from the educational 
fund can be reduced again to the extent of $150,000 to $200,000 
except by methods which will entail serious privations upon the 
children for whose benefit the schools are maintained and the 
teachers and other employes whose services the children require. 


—E.P.B. 





To Teachers 


Donald DuShane, President, N.E.A. 


NATION survives by guns alone. Our Government 
HY proclaimed total defense. In a democracy, the 
morale of the people comes first. Toward the establish- 
ment of dynamic national defense the teachers of America 
have a mighty responsibility. Perhaps no one of us will 
face greater professional responsibility in his lifetime. In 
its recent challenging call to teachers, our Educational Poli- 
cies Commission asserts that the American people have 
reason for “grave concern regarding the future of their way 
of life and even of their existence as an independent nation.” 
No such threat to peace and freedom on this continent has 
existed since the days of Samual Adams and John Hancock 
and George Washington. 

The foremost aim of the schools throughout the present 
school year should be to clarify in the minds of young and 
old the goals of democracy and to revitalize the faith of 
the American people in their own ideals. Citizens have 
every reason to expect teachers to dedicate themselves to 
such a program of moral and spiritual defense, because in 
no national crisis have teachers ever failed to fulfill the 
obligations of their profession. There never has been, and 
there certainly is not now, in our professional organiza- 
tions—local, state, or national—a place for any teacher 
who does not wholeheartedly support our American way 
of life. 

Yet the most effective service toward the establishment 
of national unity cannot be rendered by teachers who lack 
adequate financial support, freedom from minority group 
pressure and intimidations, and who are not effectively uni- 
fied in professional organizations themselves. Already 
schools are attacked by some whose interest lies outside the 
perpetuation of democratic ideals of justice and freedom. 
Charges have already been loudly and widely made that 
the schools are teaching “doctrines wholly un-American.” 
Those who, even in normal times, wish to restrict free public 
education through inadequate financial support, are now 
insisting that huge expenditures for ships and tanks and 
planes call for sharp curtailment in the cost of education. 
Those who have in normal times opposed the extension of 
educational opportunity to every American child oppose it 
now more sharply than ever on the ground that the Nation 
needs to devote its money and energy to preparing the 
sinews of war. 

The single-handed efforts of teachers avail little. Unless 
they stand together, they will fall separately. To protect 
themselves, to protect American childhood, to protect 
American liberty, teachers need the most complete and the 
most active professional organizations—local, state, and 
national—they have ever had. As president I pledge my- 
self to greatest effort in building a larger and stronger 
National Education Association inspired by the ideal of 
highest service to our country in this crisis. 
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Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIST—1940-1941 


Author 


A brilliant fast moving narrative of one of the few men 
who left the stamp of his genius on our national life. 
America Begins Again 

The conquest of waste in our national resources. A dra- 
matic review of what America has done with her rich stores 
of natural resources. 

Border Patrol 

This is a dramatic story of the Watch-Dog of the Mexi- 
can Border. 

Conquerors of the River 


A true account of the first successful expedition down 
the Colorado River. 


Country Lawyer 
A “best seller” in which the author portrays the life of 
his father during the “golden age of the country town and 
the country lawyer.”’ 
Daniel Boone Master of the Wilderness. . Blakeness 
A full, authoritative, exciting life of Boone, presentin 
for the first time recently discovered material which roun 
out one of the most thrilling stories in American history. 


Democracy by Thomas Jefferson Padover 

This book, containing the essentials of Jefferson’s political 
and social thought, will add its contribution to an under- 
standing and a new appreciation of American democracy. 
Happy Autocrat 

A life of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Vivid glimpses of the 
literary world of New England. 
Heritage of America 

An anthol of historical literature from the pens of men 
and women who helped to make history. 
Nathalle Enters Advertising 

Older girls will find in this book encouragement to meet 
problems they may soon themselves face. 
Old Santa Fe Trail 

A gripping story of a trail that stood for adventure, warfare, 
envil, suaunae, danger, and a wild free life. 
Other People’s Houses 

The story of a girl who had to make her own way in 
New York City. A series of jobs takes her into the homes 
of other people, both rich and poor. 
The Patriot Pearl Buck 


A _ vivid portrayal of the inner home life and the vast 
conflict between China and Japan. By the winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature 


Pueblo Jones 

A vi s, colorful and dramatic story of the Colorado 
Indian Wars of 1864. 
Rifles for Washington 

In no other book is there shown so life-like a picture of 
the experiences and feelings of the private soldiers in 
Washington’s army. 
Sacramento—The River of Gold 


Another one of the “Rivers of America.” 
of the building of an empire. 


Commager 


It is the story 


A story for older boys—girls, too—who dream of aviation. 


Story of Aircraft 
A complete picture of the world of aviation, enlarged in 
size, full of new material and of the latest photographs. 


Sue Barton, Rural Nurse 

Here is a story of a career, with excitement, laughter, 
and authenticity. 
Washington and the Lafayettes 

The story of young George Washington Lafayette, his 
escape from France, and whose presence here threatened 
the very existence of our republic. 
Wild Grizzlies of Alaska 

Great grizzly bears studied in their Alaskan home are 
portrayed by a lover of wild life recently returned with a 


wealth of material from the mountain and jungle wilder- 
nesses of Alaska and Admiralty Island. 


A delightful story of a home in the north woods of 
Canada. 


Wizard of the Wires 


The story of Morse’s invention of the telegraph is one of 
the most striking in the annals of discovery. 





A Junior Literary Guild selection for boys. A practical 
book for everyone i d in i woodcraft and 
crafts based on forest materials. 


i 


List 
Price 





Complete Set—Publishers’ Price 
Complete Set—Our Price, Cash with Order 








ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 














Enrollment at Teachers Colleges 

With a record enrollment of 2,168 stu- 
dents, the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity opened its seventy-fourth year of 
continuous instruction this fall. 

A total of 1062 students were registered 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, during the first three days of 
registration, according to Miss Hertha Voss, 
registrar. A number of students are ex- 
pected to complete their registration by the 
end of the week. 


Music Clinic-Conference 

Teachers and supervisors of music, ad- 
ministrators, and classroom teachers, as well 
as students in the university music depart- 
ment, attended a new type of choral and in- 
strumental festival at Illinois State Normal 
University October 11 and 12. 

High-school groups sang and played be- 
fore the clinic audience, then followed con- 
structive suggestions offered by the clinic 
staff during rehearsal. Exhibits, round table 
discussions, and a large inter-county rural 
festival also marked the sixth annual music 
conference. 

Included on the clinic staff were Karl 
Gehrkens, director of school music at Ober- 
lin College; Mrs. Harriet Hester, educational 
director of WLS; George Dasch, director of 
the Northwestern University symphony or- 
chestra, and T. P. Giddings, supervisor of 
music in the Minneapolis schools. 


Home Management House 


The newly acquired home management 
house at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College was open to students on registration 
day. The building, a spacious brick resi- 
dence amply surrounded with lawn, is lo- 
cated just across the street from the main 
campus buildings. The house has been new- 
ly furnished. Six home economics seniors 
will reside in the house each quarter. Miss 
Esther Stroup, member of the home eco- 
nomics department, will serve as manager of 
the house. Miss Eva Colby is head of West- 
ern’s department of home economics. 


Radio Offerings Increase 

On the air over WJBC at 1200 kilocycles, 
go a number of radio programs from the 
Tower Studios on the Illinois State Normal 
University campus each school day. More 
than 700 different students broadcast each 
semester, statistics of the school’s radio com- 
mittee show. 

Offerings this fall include such varied 
series as Education Today, This Business of 
Living, Little Dramas from History. Among 
others are Health Helps, Chats with the 
Homemaker, Your Farm Problems, and the 
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Social Science Forum. Upon request, pro- 
grams are being mailed to interested per- 
sons by the radio committee, under whose 
direction they are broadcast. 

The Western School of the Air, the week- 
ly radio series prepared for schools in the 
Military Tract by Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, will be heard over radio 
station WTAD of Quincy (900 kilocycles) 
from 2:15 until 3:00 o’clock on Thursday 
of each school week beginning October 3. 
The programs include lectures on significant 
subjects by Western faculty members, music, 
and news items of value to the students of 
the listening area. The unit system will be 
used whereby lectures on separate topics 
will be used during the year. The first unit, 
which will include five programs, will be 
under the direction of Dr. Irving Garwood, 
head of the English department. Other 
radio programs will be sponsored by West- 
ern during the year over radio stations 
WMBD of Peoria, WHBF of Rock Island, 
and WCAZ of Carthage. 


Fifteen New Teachers Take Positions 
on S.LN.U. Faculty 


At the opening of school this fall, fifteen 
new teachers took their places on the 
Southern Illinois Normal University faculty. 
Eleven members of the group will fill new 
positions on the teaching staff and the re- 
maining four will fill positions left vacant 
by resignation and leaves of absence. The 
new faculty members are as follows: 

Dr. Ronald O. Lippit, psychology and 
education; Dr. Edward McDonogh, soci- 
ology; Dr. Richard Watson, physics; Mr. 
Delmar W. Olson, industrial arts; Miss 
Esther Shubert, library; Miss Madelyn 
Scott, Allyn Training School; Miss Irene 
Watson, Carterville High School; Mr. Leon- 
ard J. Keefe, University High School; and 
in the rural training school—Miss Eugenia 
Waring, Miss Winifred Fites, Mr. Harold 
Wright, Mr. Robert Bulla, Miss Dorotha 
Bosket, and Mr. Jean Fligor. 


New Faculty Members at Western 

Dr. Walter P. Morgan, president of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College at Ma- 
comb, has announced eight appointments to 
the faculty for the current year: 

Dr. A. A. Welck of Chicago, principal of 
Western Academy and member of the col- 
lege history department; Dr. Arthur Keurst, 
of Evanston, dean of men; Dr. Elizabeth H. 
Carter, of San Francisco, California, dean 
of women; Miss Esther Stroup of Lafayette, 
Indiana, instructor in home economics; Dr. 
Claude H. Brown of Lawrence, Kansas, in 
structor in mathematics; Miss Helen Sten- 
son, of Covington, Michigan, rural school 
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supervisor; Julius M. Robinson, of Pekin, 
Illinois, instructor in commercial education. 
Mr. Lewis Toll, who was on leave of absence 
last year doing graduate work, returned to 
the campus. 


Entertainment Course 


Five varied numbers have been booked on 
the Illinois State Normal University enter- 
tainment course this year. These include 
concerts by the Eva Jessye Choir and the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra as well as 
lectures by Warden Lawes, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., and Dr. Gerald Wendt. 


Institute of Human Relations 


Opening Wednesday, October 9, the sec- 
ond annual Institute of Human Relations 
at S.I.N.U. dealt with the problems of youth 
and the use of land in its application to the 
future of youth. 

The Adult Education Committee of S.I. 
N.U. secured as principal speakers for the 
institute Aubrey Williams, Federal NYA ad- 
ministrator; Howard McClucky, assistant 
director of the American Youth Commission ; 
Dean J. P. Rusk and Dr. Harold Gray, of 
the University of Illinois; Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
of the Farm Foundation; and Dr. O. E. 
Baker, of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of Washington, D. C. The institute 
was initiated last year at Southern for the 
purpose of bringing before the people of 
southern Illinois authorities on the social 
problems they have to face. 


Outstanding Artists to Appear 
at S.LN.U. 


The 1940-’41 program of the Carbondale 
Co-operative Concert Association includes 
concerts by James Melton, tenor of opera, 
radio, and motion picture fame; Maria Gam- 
barelli, premiere danseuse of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association; Malcolm and God- 
den, two-piano recitalists; and the St. Louis 
Sinfonietta, an orchestral ensemble of seven- 
teen artist-musicians. 


Elementary School Principals 

During the summer months the [Illinois 
Elementary School Principals’ Association has 
been busy planning for fall and winter ac- 
tivities. Under the leadership of President 
Ottis McMahon an elementary school dinner 
was held at the University of Illinois on July 
23. Dr. F. E. Baker, president of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College, was the guest 
speaker. The 150 persons attending were en- 
thusiastic about the news of the activities of 
the association as presented by officers and 
county chairmen. Several other organization 
meetings were held at Champaign this sum- 
mer. (See also story on page 34.) 
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Cook County Building Fund 


® FORTY-ONE school districts out 

of the 196 in Cook County receive 
nothing from their building funds for 
maintenance purposes. The entire 
amount levied by the county clerk, 
which in almost all cases exceeds the 
maximum limit authorized by law, goes 
to pay principal and interest on bonds. 
In addition there are eight districts 
that last year were similarly situated 
and this year became borderline cases 
by virtue of slightly increased assessed 
valuations. However the amounts re- 
ceived for building purposes in each 
case are negligible. 

In other words, 25 percent of the 
districts of Cook County have no build- 
ing funds for repairs and maintenance. 
Of these forty-nine districts, twenty- 
one have overcrowded school buildings, 
with seven more facing such a condi- 
tion in the near future. A number of 
districts that have been experiencing 
this handicap for several years, have 
during that time been unable to make 
repairs or replacements, so that the 
buildings have deteriorated. If they 
were to be put in condition now, the 
cost would be much greater than if 
such needs had been met as they arose. 
Other districts have had to borrow 
from their educational funds to make 
emergency repairs and replacements 
(not capital investments), and these 
loans in some instances, have not yet 
been repaid. 


Building Fund Guarantee Needed 

If legislation is enacted to guarantee 
school districts a minimum for building 
fund purposes of 12% cents on each 
$100 of assessed valuation, these dis- 
tricts can at least maintain their build- 
ings in fairly good condition. In some 
instances where the assessed valuation 
is large enough, the 12% cent mini- 
mum guarantee will permit remodeling 
the interiors of some buildings to cre- 
ate new rooms and will thus alleviate 
overcrowded conditions. 

Some districts in Cook County could 
help themselves by increasing the build- 
ing rate from the 38 cents permitted 
without referendum to the 50 cent 
limit authorized by law. I believe that 
they should do this. There are only 
six such districts. The others are now 
levying at or above the 50 cent limit. 

Teeth should be put into the pro- 
posed law so that the holders of build- 
ing fund bonds can’t force the districts 
to use any part of the 12% cent guar- 
antee to pay any of the principal or 
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interest on outstanding bonds, where 
the revenue derived from the regular 
bond tax rate isn’t sufficient to meet 
these payments. 


Collections Fall Short 

A district may levy an amount suffi- 
cient to pay principal and interest on 
bonds, and the county clerk will extend 
the amount certified to him, but never 
will there be collected 100 per cent of 
these levies. Tax collections in Cook 
County vary from 22 percent to 90 
percent, so that it can readily be seen 
that if the maximum were collected 
over a period of years, the bond and 
interest fund would still be about 10 
percent short of requirements. 

Therefore, if the law guaranteeing 
12% cents for building fund purposes 
is passed, it should include a provision 
that “the minimum guarantee of 1214 
cents for the building fund shall be 
used only for building purposes and 
shall be a fund separate from that used 
to meet bond and interest require- 
ments.” 

In other words, we would have three 
funds—educational, bond and interest, 
and building—and the bond and inter- 
est fund and the building fund would 
not be intermingled and so defeat 


the purpose of the measure.—JEROME 
GREENBURG 


Study Units 


® REPRESENTATIVES of a num- 

ber of groups that are planning 
study programs for this school year 
based on the study units published 
monthly in Ittrvors EpucaTion have 
written to us to ask for the subjects of 
the units and the publication schedule. 
The schedule as it is now set up is as 
follows: 


September, Co-operation of Community 
Agencies in Support of the Schools, David E. 
Lindstrom 

October, The Gateway to Teaching: Cer- 
tification, Lester R. Grimm 

November, School Reorganization (includ- 
ing transportation assistance), Irving F. 
Pearson 

December, Minimum Wage for Teachers, 
Bernard I. Griffith 

January, Teacher Tenure, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham 

February, General Revenue Situation in 
Illinois in Relation to the Support of Public 
Schools, M. H. Hunter 

March, State School Fund 

April, Child Welfare Legislation, Child 
Labor Laws, Mothers Pensions, Catharine C. 
Mulberry 

May, Local Finance Problems, O. F. Pat- 
terson 
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Paid for 
“Minor Illness” 


settlement of my recent clit for 1 
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feel that it is really a in need.” 
Miss Willie Cobb, Honey Grove, Tex. 


Pay $1, Wee ae 
$3,000 for 
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TCT eie month when quaran' 


1IZ99 and 7 stogged: Certain 
89 Hospital and Operation 
Benefits, Travel Identification Sur- 





Dislocations. Policies 
will be issued you if you so desire. 
All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 











major Canal Zone, and 
(loss of sight or bere $50 a today for complete informa 
abled ‘by confining ing. sce xa TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
223 T.C.U. Building 
some FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Keli Get 
CASH BENEFITS 


Right at home 
if You are under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few teachers can afford to depend 
upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” 
Records show that far more teachers 
aredisabled by minor accidents,simple 


illness and quarantine. Thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which 
T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


You Always Know What 
Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 


As a T.C.U. Policy holder, you need never fear “ 
I appreciate assessments.” The 
TCU. tp at ye 8 extra to pay te matter what happens. You are protected 


Foyt hy EM 


aul aie txanhinn, —-y ye irc: 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You "Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 


$333 to state ig the Union, in Alaska, Hawai . Puerto Rico, the 


in Canede and Merico. Mail the Soupen 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


-——_— 
To the T.C.U. 223 T.C.U. Building, a 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 








NO AGENT WILL CALL <<<<nu! 
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Idealism and 
in Teaching 


= period of pre-service education 
and early experience in teaching is a 
time for the development of fervent 
ideals which may not be easily frozen 
by the cold realities of subsequent ex- 
perience. 

We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides; 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

In mystery our soul abides. 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

These lines from Matthew Arnold 
certainly do not imply that the inspira- 
tion provided in youthful “hours of in- 
sight” will be sufficient to keep the fire 
burning without occasional re-fueling in 
later life. The “mountain-top” ex- 
periences which from time to time pre- 
sent new horizons to every growing 
teacher, will serve during uninspired 
intervals to brighten tasks that might 
otherwise be dreary and monotonous 
almost beyond endurance. 

It is of course desirable for a young 
person to build his educational dream 
castles, as far as possible, on a firm 
foundation of reasoned educational 
philosophy. Perhaps if they are so con- 
structed, they will not be easily shaken 
or destroyed in later life. But in the 
youthful process of construction there 
must be much experimentation. 


Dangers of Defeatism 


Certain youthful ideals may later ap- 
pear to be ridiculous and entirely un- 
tenable. But the danger is that they 
will all be discarded too readily by a 
maturing individual who has become an 
educational cynic, or who slavishly sub- 
mits to the dictates of local tradition 
and precedent. The teacher who grows 
older and more experienced in his pro- 
fession runs the grave risk of losing his 
educational soul through this process of 
complacent yielding to circumstances. 
He may be redeemed if he can occasion- 
ally renew himself at the shrine of 
youthful idealism. 

In these years of social and economic 
crisis some of our cherished American 
ideals have been deliberately attacked 
as unsound or exposed to a philosophy 
of defeatism. We as teachers and as 
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patriotic citizens have frequently pro- 
fessed our loyal adherence to the ideal 
of democracy. 

Can we preserve the spirit of democ- 
racy, even though the forms of our 
democratic government undergo chang- 
es in response to changing demands? 
Can education render a worth-while 
service in accomplishing this purpose? 
It is possible that some of us may have 
unwittingly adopted a defeatist phil- 
osophy, believing that after all the 
schools can accomplish very little, if 
anything, in reforming humanity, that 
they should merely adjust themselves to 
the status quo and march in the rear 
guard, heedless of direction. 

We are all prisoners of the present. 
The future of civilization is of course 
unpredictable. The present condition 
of the world may be a phase of a long- 
range evolution toward a much better 
society. We must have faith that as 
teachers we can exercise some influ- 
ence, however slight, in helping realize 
the desired end. This faith should be 
so strong that it can withstand the 
onslaughts of cynicism and prevent the 
work of the classroom from degenerat- 
ing into lifeless, humdrum drudgery. 

But at this point it should be ob- 
served that certain educational ideals, 
if they are promoted with excessive ar- 
dor, may sometimes distort educational 
vision. In the maintenance of ideals 
there is need for balance and modera- 
tion, as in everything else. A person 
may become so excited over a particu- 
lar objective in education that he 
neglects to consider other objectives 
equally important. He thus displays a 
lack of proportion. He may develop a 
fanatical devotion to his specialty, or 
to a particular school of thought, for 
example, “progressive” education, or to 
a specific method such as the socialized 
recitation, the unit method, or the use 
of visual devices. Through loyal ad- 
herence to his favorite educational cult 
he may falsely assume that he has 
found a panacea for nearly all educa- 
tional ills. In referring to his educa- 
tional cult he may endeavor to mag- 
nify its importance through the use of 
high-sounding but meaningless termin- 
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ology. Furthermore, he may overrate 
himself as a bearer of educational bur- 
dens, thinking that without his special- 
ty or without his services to it the ed- 
ucational world could no longer exist. 


Specialization and Breadth 
of Knowledge 


Perhaps the above characterization 
is somewhat exaggerated; but how 
often have we all observed teachers who 
take their own theories and their own 
specialized tasks too seriously! A per- 
son of this type who is so narrowly ab- 
sorbed in his own purposes and ac- 
tivities that he greatly underrates the 
work of others, may thus fail to receive 
the co-operation which is indispensable 
for the realization of these purposes. 

The foregoing statements which re- 
late to specialization should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that specialized 
knowledge and skill in the teaching pro- 
fession are educational liabilities. On 
the contrary, if they do not result in 
educational nearsightedness, they are 
extremely important in fortifying the 
idealist against the dangers of mawkish 
sentimentalism. They will enable him 
to translate his ideals into constructive 
classroom procedures. In this great 
profession, we need not only a firm 
conviction that we can promote human 
betterment, but we need also a broad 
knowledge of our contemporary soci- 
ety; and with this as a foundation we 
must acquire specialized information 


and learn the specialized techniques 


necessary in our particular jobs. 

I have sometimes felt that most 
teachers are deficient chiefly in the 
breadth of their knowledge concerning 
the present-day world. Without such 
knowledge they can hardly hope to pre- 
pare young people for the world of to- 
morrow. Even in the midst of confu- 
sion and uncertainty, an alert and 
growing teacher will never abandon his 
quest for a clearer and broader under- 
standing of the difficult age in which we 
are living. He will recognize that com- 
plete understanding is an unattainable 
ideal, but he will experience a keen 
thrill of intellectual adventure in for- 
ever striving to attain the unattainable. 
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Central Division President 


@ MR. A. F. SPELTZ, president of 

the Central Division, hopes that his 
administration will help to advance the 
organization’s program, particularly 
along the lines of a wider use of the 
public relations committee in acquaint- 
ing both teachers and public with 
needs and accomplishments of the 
schools, and of furthering the program 
for more active teacher participation 
in the work of the association. 

Mr. Speltz did his undergraduate 
work at Michigan State College and 
his graduate work at the University of 
Michigan. For thirteen years past he 
has been employed in Pontiac, first in 
the Pontiac Township High School, and 
for the past eleven years as superin- 
tendent of the elementary grades. 

The Central Division president is a 
member of the N.E.A., A.A.S.A., Illi- 
nois City Superintendents and Illinois 
Elementary Principals associations. 


Rural School 


(Continued from page 45) 

The Social Studies 

If the social studies program in the 
school is properly taught, it will provide 
many quantitative situations for cor- 
relation with arithmetic. Problems of 
“how many” or “how much” are basic 
to an understanding of our present in- 
terdependent and industrial world. The 
fact that a certain country produces 
this or that commodity is relatively un- 
important; the question is, how much 
does it produce and how large a factor 
is this amount in comparison with world 
production? Distances that must be 
travelled by rail, water or caravan are 
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basic in understanding the problems of 
a country: Quantities of arable land, 
amounts of rainfall, or average temper- 
atures are all quantitative aspects of the 
life of any country, knowledge of which 
is vital to an understanding of it, and 
all such facts lend themselves to inter- 
esting arithmetic problems. 

Arithmetic is often spoken of as a 
tool subject. In some ways this is true; 
but a tool is of little use unless it is put 
to work to provide some real need for 
the person who learns how to use it. 
Life supplies these needs for learning to 
use arithmetical concepts and compu- 
tations; and the wise teacher is the one 
who is constantly alert in finding such 
needs in the daily lives of the children 
and who makes such needs serve as 
the basis for problems in the arithme- 
tic curriculum. 


(Continued from page 42) 
training, study of the weather lends itself 
well. 

5. Construction. Construction of ma- 
terials to be used in experiments, in observa- 
tions, and in other ways will give children 
an opportunity to correlate physical and 
mental activity. For example, let the child 
make his wind vane or bird feeding-rack. 

6. Frecp Trips. Short field trips train 





the child to observe the physical environ- | 


ment about him. Nature becomes reality 
and an out-of-door laboratory. 

If these methods are wisely and 
carefully used children will learn the 
principal steps in scientific investiga- 


tion; to observe, record, describe and | 


interpret physical phenomena. 


George 1). Wham 


(Continued from page 44) 

The bell in the corridor of Old Main 
hurries a group of students to a large 
second-floor classroom, an expectant 
hush is broken by the quiet entrance of 
the tall, bespectacled professor. The 
work begins, and the students realize 
that a master craftsman is at work. 
Everything could be said of him that a 
colleague once said of William James: 

In the routine of the classroom, the spirit 
would sometimes come upon him, and, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, he would let fall 
golden words, picturesque, fresh from the 
heart, full of the knowledge of good and 
evil. Incidentally, there would crop up some 
humorous characterization, some candid con- 
fession of doubt or of preference; and, on 
occasion, thoughts of simple wisdom and 
wistful piety, the most unfeigned and manly 
that anybody ever had. 





Author’s Footnote. — Egypt — Southern _ Illinois, 
“south of the B. & O.” Athens of Egypt—Carbon- 
dale (of course). 
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Here’s 
one war that’s 
really humane 


HIS war knows no truce—no armi- 
‘omen It is the war against man’s 
deadliest enemies—GERMS. 

Among the good soldiers in this fight 
for human life are the bacteriologists 
of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

These men spend their lives working 
with such dangerous germs as those of 
typhoid, cholera, leprosy, pneumonia— 
and the commoner species of bacteria 
that are a potential threat to all of us. 


Millions of these germ “guinea pigs”’ 


| are propagated in order to test the 


potency of “‘Lysol’’—to make sure that 
its germ killing efficiency will not fail 
when you need its protection in your 
home. There is nothing unusual about 
this. It is just another example of the 
vigilant care that safeguards the in- 
tegrity of every bottle of “‘Lysol’’. 
Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, and see for yourself the 
infinite pains taken to make sure that when 
you purchase ‘‘Lysol” you are getting the 
finest disinfectant for your money. You 
pay nothing extra for this protection. 
Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
I.E£.-410, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “Lysol’’. 


Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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What Do You Know 
About Money? 


@ ANY conscientious teacher earnest- 

ly desires to teach her pupils the 
truth. This is particularly true when 
the subject matter contains principles 
that may affect their future welfare. 

Now suppose you are a teacher of 
social science, including economics, and 
have a large class taking up the subject 
of “Money.” It is inevitable that 
money, its source of issue, use, value, 
purchasing power, stability, and other 
attributes will play an important part 
in the future welfare of your pupils. 
But you realize that many of the the- 
ories concerning money that were ac- 
cepted as true in the past are now seri- 
ously doubted, and that many people 
who trusted these “orthodox” theories 
have lost their savings and now find 
themselves impoverished. 

What would you do about it? 

Here is what one Illinois teacher of 
social science did: she refused to con- 
tinue teaching the old meager and 
doubtful theories of money found in 
the textbooks, retired from teaching, 
made an intensive study of money, and 
then wrote such a textbook as she be- 
lieves should be used in the schools. 

The main theme of this book is that 
the fatal error in our economic system 
is that, although the Constitution pro- 
vides that “Congress shall have power 
to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” Congress has in large measure 
surrendered that power to private finan- 
cial interests. 

Lashed by the goad of a ten-year de- 
pression, inspired by a desire to help 
young people understand money, and 
guided by the light of new experiences, 
new data, and new principles, the au- 
thor discusses such topics as constitu- 
tional money, coin money, paper 
money, greenbacks, fiat money, check 
money, legal tender, gold standard, 
elastic currency, depreciated currency, 
stable and unstable values of money, 
intrinsic value, extrinsic value, liquid 
assets, frozen assets, inflation, deflation, 
reflation, the relative functions of gov- 
ernment and the banks, and many other 
topics. She also states principles that 
she believes must be followed if money 
is to serve its constitutional purpose of 
promoting the general welfare. 

Isn’t it about time that teachers and 
their pupils do some real thinking on 
these topics and principles? 

The author is Etta M. Russell of De- 
catur. The book is entitled Basic Prin- 
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ciples of Constitutional Money. It is 
published by the Constitutional Money 
League of America; the price is $1.00. 

The letterhead of the league informs 
us that “The Constitutional Money 
League of America promotes the pro- 
gram for Constitutional money spon- 
sored by 300 academic economists from 
forty-eight leading colleges and univer- 
sities, under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Paul Douglas, Chicago Univer- 
sity; Irving Fisher, Yale University; 
Frank Graham, Princeton; Earl J. 
Hamilton, Duke University; Wilford I. 
King, New York University, and C. R. 
Whittelsey, Princeton.” Among the 
universities from which the three hun- 
dred economists come are Northwest- 
ern University, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the University of Illinois. 
Evidently the league is well sponsored. 
—R. C. Moore. 





Home Economics and the 
School Curriculum 


@ This book* deviates from the gen- 
eral run of books in the field of 
home economics in that it attempts to 
point the administrator and home-mak- 
ing teacher to the contribution the 
home economics program can make to 
the general education of the children. 
Without losing emphasis on the value 
of education for home life, the author 
makes the home economics program an 
integral part of general education. 

Valuable suggestions are made to the 
high-school principal which will aid him 
in securing co-operative effort on the 
part of the faculty members. At the 
same time teachers of home economics 
are led to recognize their responsibili- 
ties in aiding teachers in the other 
areas of learning as they work together 
in the process of educating. Valuable 
suggestions are made for giving the 
children practical experiences in activi- 
ties in the home, and an effort is made 
to point the way toward selling the en- 
tire educational program to the public 
through a well organized program of 
home-life education. 

It is interesting to note the manner 
in which A Functioning Program of 
Home Economics points out the need of 
general co-operation in the improve- 
ment of instruction in all fields. It is 
truly a book on curriculum improve- 
ment with emphasis on home life. An 
administrator will find valuable aids to 
~*Ivol Spafford, A Functionin Puen of Rome 


Economics, New York: 450. iley and Sons, Inc 
1940. 469 pages. Price 
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the organization of his staff for curric- 
ulum improvement in this book. At 
the same time teachers in the other 
areas will gain by observing the things 
a home economics teacher can do to as- 
sist in improving instruction through- 
out the entire school. 

While designed primarily for home 
economics work in the secondary 
school, the text gives much help to ad- 
ministrators and teachers on the ele- 
mentary level. It is suggested that 
training in home life be extended so as 
to include all levels of education. In 
this way a program, beginning with the 
lower grades, brings about a continuity 
which is widely lacking in the pro- 
grams suggested in many other books. 

This book is written on the college 
level and for that reason is especially 
adapted for school administrators, 
home economics teachers, and others 
who are looking for ways and means 
to develop an improved curriculum 
which will provide learning experiences 
in the various elements of our civiliza- 
tion which have proved themselves to 
be most worthwhile. The book is very 
stimulating —CHarLes C. STADTMAN, 
First Assistant Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





Equal Educational 
Opportunity 

What forces have operated to compel 
a rethinking of national educational 
policy in the civic interest, it has been 
the purpose of Professor Newton Ed- 
ward’s study* to determine and to ana- 
lyze. The publication takes place as a 
part of the American Youth Commis- 
sion’s program to consider all the needs 
of youth and appraise existing facilities 
and resources for serving them. 

The investigation takes account of 
the impact of technology on the eco- 
nomic order, the rapid development of 
an industrial society, the concentration 
of population in urban areas, the emer- 
gence of the small family pattern and 
the consequent changes in the age 
structure of the population, differen- 
tials in reproduction and the resulting 
imbalance in the distribution of the 
education load, regional differences in 
economic resources, and migrations re- 
sulting from the search for economic 
opportunity. 

A mine of statistical material is avail- 
able in the numerous tables, which 
provide the basis for a great deal of 
graphic illustration. 


*Newton Edwards, Equal Educational Opportu- 
nity for Youth, A National ih Commision or 
= to the American "Yor Youth 

ington, D. C.: American on = Bhan. 
1939. Cloth, 181 pp. Price, sr00" 
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of Speech 


A State-Wide Program 


Correction 


By JOHN KEYS, Wheaton 


@ IN recent years speech as a special 

course in the curriculum has gained 
rapidly in popularity among the school 
administrators of the country and also 
among students themselves. Its need 
and importance are recognized. Teach- 
ing methods have been greatly im- 
proved. Today almost every school 
faculty includes at least one instructor 
who has received training in play pro- 
duction, debate, and public speaking. 

With adequate instruction it is truly 
remarkable the degree of perfection 
which high-school students are capable 
of attaining in drama, contest work, 
and debate. Surely there can be no 
more valuable nor lasting training than 
this, for today as never before the abil- 
ity to address himself to a group is es- 
sential to the success of the individual 
as a social being. 


Prevalence of Speech Defects 
Despite advancement in this impor- 
tant field, one phase of speech training 
has developed tardily within the school 
systems of Illinois. I refer to the field 
of speech correction. Too little is be- 
ing done for those thousands of chil- 
dren who stutter and suffer from hare- 
lip, cleft palate, lisping, and other 
speech defects which damage the per- 
sonalities and lives of those afflicted. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 
thousands of our school children are 
suffering from these maladjustments. 
Dr. L. E. Travis, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, in his book Speech 
Pathology estimates that one percent 
of the children in our public schools are 
stutterers, while J. E. Wallin in his 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology 
found that 2.8 percent of the children 
in the elementary grades suffer from 
one speech defect or another. Rare 
indeed is the school which does not 
have one or more students so afflicted. 
These children are handicapped for 
life just as surely as though they were 
deaf, blind, or otherwise physically in- 
capacitated. We who are normal in 
our speech are apt nevertheless to build 
up certain complexes which limit us 
socially some way or other. How much 
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more likely those who suffer from 
speech disabilities are to be so afflicted. 

Many of our universities now offer 
excellent courses in speech correction 
based upon scientific study and a 
knowledge of speech therapy. These 
are essential to every teacher of speech. 
The University of Iowa requires every 
freshman to take speech and students 


| 


who exhibit inadequacies are sent to | 


the clinic. This is well and good, but 
all too often older students present 


difficult problems, which could have | 
been corrected much more readily in | 


the early years of school life. 


It is, of course, virtually impossible | 


for each school system to maintain an 
expert clinician to examine every stu- 
dent for speech faults. The smaller 
systems would be unable financially to 
carry out such a program, while many 
of the larger systems would find it im- 
practicable to do so. 

Most speech teachers are employed 
for the purpose of directing the more 
or less public presentations of pupils 
who are already either effective or bet- 
ter in their speaking. 

Then too, the classroom teacher, 
even though efficiently trained to rec- 
ognize the symptoms of faulty speech, 
usually has too heavy a teaching load 
to advise individually the three or four 
members of her classes who do not 
speak well. Those children after a time 
withdraw into themselves and no longer 
take interest in the work of the class- 
room or even their fellow classmates. 
They become morbid recluses, and so- 
ciety may sooner or later pay for its 
neglect of such students. 


State-Wide Agency Needed 


Educational requirements have been 
advanced for teachers of speech, and 
that step is in the right direction. 
However, it is necessary to go further. 
The only agency which can successfully 
direct a state-wide program of speech 
correction is the State itself. Such di- 
rection might be made effective through 
a number of sectionally located clinics. 

These clinics, each supervised by an 
expert clinician, should be maintained 
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National Broadcasting 


Company Recommends 
to Teachers, Children, Parents 


SPEAK UP 
AMERICA! 


Entertaining, Educational 
New Radio Quiz Program 


Featuring THE WORDMASTER 


A fascinating, coast-to-coast radio program 
entertainingly p din the interest of fluent, 
effective speech. Cash awards each week. A 
timely aid to classroom studies—vocabulary, 
gtammar, pronunciation, enunciation, elin:i- 
nation of common speech faults. Produced 
by The Better-Speech Institute of America. 





Suggest this program to your classes 


Sunday Evenings 6:30 to 7:00 
WENR-WLS-KWK-WLW 
and NBC Coast to Coast 








at State expense, and every child so 
handicapped should have the opportu- 
nity of availing himself of their services 
in diagnosis and treatment. Superin- 
tendents of schools could call in the 
experts for advice concerning speech 
problems within their own schools. 

Would the expense of such an enter- 
prise outweigh the benefits derived by 
thousands of children who might other- 
wise go through life handicapped by 
faulty speech? The answer is obvious. 
True, there are many cases which could 
never be entirely cured, but speech 
therapy has at present become a very 
definite science and remarkable results 
are being accomplished. Surely the 
speech defective with his whole life be- 
fore him is entitled to some considera- 
tion from society. 





Schools’ Share Declines 


The proportion of public money ex- 
pended for schools by large cities is 
smaller than it has been at any time 
during the past two decades, according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Census. Fig- 
ures just released for the fiscal year 
1937 show that school expense was 29.4 
percent of total city expense, as com- 
pared with 31.1 percent in 1936. The 
proportion reached its peak of 36.3 per- 
cent about 1924 and maintained that 
level until 1929. The downward trend, 
which began with the economic crash, 
continued until 1935. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictiouary in 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.”” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 








Teachers Reading Circle 


@ THE five books for the school year 
1940-’41 were selected from the of- 
ferings of all publishers after careful 
study by the members of the Illinois 
Teachers Reading Circle Board. 

The Reading Circle Board, which is 
appointed by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and Illinois County Superin- 
tendents’ Association, has selected and 
recommended these books to encourage 
wider professional reading. 

Books selected are regarded as out- 
standing in their respective fields. They 
will serve both high-school and elemen- 
tary teachers. By purchasing these 
books through your county superin- 
tendent, you may secure them at special 
low prices. 

For your professional advancement 
we enlist your co-operation with the 
Illinois Teachers Reading Circle pro- 
gram.—W. C. Petry, County Super- 
intendent, Waukegan, Illinois, Manag- 
er, Illinois Teachers Reading Circle 
Board. 

ADMINISTERING THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 
by Dennis H. Cooke. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 E. 20th Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Reading Circle price to teachers, $1.60 
plus sales tax. 

Will appeal and be helpful to rural and 
city teachers, both grade and high school, 
and to those who supervise. 

Creative Ways For CHILDREN’s PROGRAMS 


by Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bathurst. 
Silver Burdett Company, 221 E. 20th Street, 
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Chicago, Illinois. Reading Circle price to 
teachers, $2.00 plus sales tax. 

Primarily a guide for the teacher, this 
book shows how thé classroom or assembly 
program can be made a functional part of 
the school curriculum and of community life. 


Tue Repiscovery oF Man by Henry C. 
Link. The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Reading Circle 
price to teachers, $1.36 plus sales tax. 

Tells case stories of some of the thousands 
of people whose personal problems Dr. Link 
has studied in the light of their social impli- 
cations. Describes methods the author has 
developed to help individuals overcome seri- 
ous personality difficulties of all kinds—busi- 
ness, professional, marital, sex, school, etc. 
and ways in which he has helped them to 
achieve happiness and thus contribute to a 
better society. 

Tue Herirace or America by Commager 
and Nevins. Little, Brown and Company, 
34 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Reading Circle price to teachers, $2.25 plus 
sales tax. 

American history written by those who 
made it—those who were there when it hap- 
pened. It contains the evidence of how 
broad, how richly varied, how full of adven- 
ture, drama, and color that history has been. 


Tuey Broke THE Pramre by Ernest Elmo 
Calkins. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 E. 21st 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Reading Circle price 
to teachers, $0.97 plus sales tax. 

Calkin’s They Broke the Prairie mentions 
nearly every county in the state of Illinois. 
It is rich in Illinois history. 





Music Competition- 
Festivals 

At an informal conference held in 
connection with the Music Educators 
National Conference — now affiliated 
with the N.E.A.—in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, July 1 and 2, official represen- 
tatives of state, regional, and national 
organizations discussed the logical ten- 
dency to reduce the areas of interschool 
music activities and at the same time 
to increase the numbers of schools and 
pupils benefited, at lower per capita 
cost, with a minimum of mileage and 
time involved. 

Toward this end the conference made 
four definite suggestions — related to 
these trends: 

1. It is recommended that regional boards 
of control in co-operation with administra- 
tors, may if advisable recognize state compe- 
tition-festival events for final ratings equiva- 
lent to the present regional-national ratings. 
This recommendation applies particularly to 
states in which the competition-festivals have 
been intensively developed. 

2. It is further recommended that states 
make subdivisions—district, subdistrict, or 
county—which will best serve the interests 
of the music education movement in the 
respective states, these subdivisions to be 
recognized as qualifying units for the state 
final event. 

3. It is earnestly recommended that, in 
the event the suggestion in Item 1 is ap- 
proved, no area less in extent than a state 
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Lake Shore President 


@ MR. DAN L. McTAGGART, Ev- 
anston, has given twenty-six years of 
teaching service to the schools of Illi- 
nois and during much of that time has 
been active in local, Division, and state 
organization work. He has held impor- 
tant offices in the Evanston Teachers 
Club, for three years was a delegate 
from Evanston, District 75 to the rep- 
resentative assembly of the Lake Shore 
Division, has been a member of the 
appropriations committee of the Lake 
Shore Division, and was Division vice- 
president during the year 1938-’39. 

Policies that he approves to guide 
present activities of the Division he 
defines in the following paragraphs: 

1. Promoting the consciousness that the 
fundamental aim of any teachers organiza- 
tion is to further the interests and the wel- 
fare of the boys and the girls in the public 
schools. 

2. Studying the problems of reorganiza- 
tion of local teachers organizations (clubs, 
councils, etc.) to the end that a closer co- 
ordination will exist between such local or- 
ganizations, the Lake Shore Division, the 
Illinois Education Association, and the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

3. Helping to create in every teacher of 
the Division an ever increasing interest and 
active participation in state educational prob- 
lems and needs to the end that we may more 
intelligently influence lay groups and legis- 
lative trends. 








be recognized as equivalent to a region in 
status. 

4. Certain state competition-festivals 
which are qualified to apply for recognition 
as national finals, may desire to invite ad- 
joining states or portions thereof to join with 
them for festival and competition purposes 
upon application made by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the sections desiring such privi- 
lege and upon approval of the executive 
council. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


in the Elementary Schools 


By W. VERNON HICKS. Momence 


@® EXTRA - curriculum activities are 

not new in principle but, in the ele- 
mentary school especially, they are new 
to educational practice. There is a 
sound psychological reason for giving 
such activities time, once or twice each 
week, in the elementary school schedule. 

The educator knows that the child 
learns as much as a result of the process 
of mental and social maturation and of 
observation as he does from materials 
formally presented. Pupils in the ele- 
mentary school are in a period of most 
rapid maturation; they are also most 
keenly observant at this age. Extra- 
curriculum activities provide excellent 
instruments for assisting the process of 
orderly growth. 

Extra-curriculum activities capitalize 
pupil interest to provide experiences in 
social undertakings. Their appeal to 
the pupil is that of interest plus activ- 
ity. Through the opportunity they 
provide for participating in social 
undertakings, they aid in preparing the 
child to live a better and fuller life in 
a democratic country. They help the 
pupil to “do better what he would do 
anyway.” 

Co-ordination with Curriculum 

They furnish the best opportunities 
for the child to learn to do by doing. 
He helps to elect the officers of his club, 
he observes the activities of others, he 
learns to discover his own weaknesses, 
to evaluate his strength, and to work 
for improvement. He learns to choose 
and to follow his leaders intelligently, 
and also how to lead to the limit of 
his capacities. He develops initiative 
and co-operation. The extra-curricu- 
lum program helps more than any other 
one phase of the school program to de- 
velop a unitary school spirit. It is a 
most important complement to the 
formal school program. 

Extra-curriculum activities should be 
as closely tied to the curriculum as is 
possible without interfering with pupil 
initiative and co-operation. Many such 
activities grow out of class discussion 
periods. The science teacher is present- 
ing a unit on light, and the class is 
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studying the camera. Some of the pu- 
pils manfest an interest in the process 
of taking and developing pictures. Here 
is a nucleus for a camera club. 

Again, a language class studies the 
newspaper. Interest in editing a class 
or school paper is expressed. The his- 
tory class studying some historical doc- 
ument or event will find the materials 
for a dramatization. Here is the op- 
portunity for the formation of a school 
dramatic club. In such a club students 
who excel in art will find interest and 
profit designing settings and costumes. 

The teacher about to embark upon 
the sponsorship of such an activity 
should first of all be convinced of its 
worth. A superintendent in southern 
Illinois related to the author his ex- 
perience in introducing such a program. 
He remarked that nearly half of his 
eighty teachers thought that the pro- 
gram was time wasted. Such an atti- 
tude will defeat any program. 

A certain amount of thought and 
planning should precede the launching 
of any such program. Some of the ques- 
tions for which answers should be 
sought are: What will the pupils gain? 
What service can they perform for the 
school? Will the teacher need help? 
Who can give needed assistance? Is 
there any other teacher on the faculty 
better qualified to sponsor such an ac- 
tivity than she? How will the teacher 
explain the activity to interested 
patrons? In addition the teacher must 
consider the local school situation— 
size, number of teachers and pupils, 
and other facilities for carrying on the 
activities proposed? 


Suggested Activities 

Clubs and activities which can be or- 
ganized in elementary schools include 
radio clubs, safety patrols, historical 
clubs, athletic clubs, glee clubs, bands 
and orchestras, nature study groups, 
health and safety organizations, moni- 
tors clubs, science clubs, the home eco- 
nomics clubs, art and designing clubs, 
etc. Also included in the realm of extra- 
curriculum activities are intra-mural, 
inter-school competitive games. In this 
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A book for very young children | 
covering everyday courtesy prob- 
lems. Each page shows twins in 
numerous social situations, with 
one twin correct in every case. 
The incorrect twin’s face is to be 
colored red with a crayon. Price 
35c. Write today. 

by Ruth L. Millet and 

Margaret B. Stephenson. 
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category also can be placed such activ- 
ities as health weeks, play days, and 
track and field meets. There are others 
such as travel clubs, debating societies, 
poetry clubs, hiking clubs, current 
event clubs, and troops for Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts. 

For the effective functioning of an 
extra-curriculum program the school 
system need not be large, and the 
teacher does not need any large amount 
of equipment or financial backing. She 


has wholesome spontaneous intei st, 


which is the most important factor. 
Give the pupils an opportunity to form 
one or two clubs and see how much in- 
terest will be shown at the mere men- 
tion of the program. 





A. C. E. in Illinois 


On October 26 and 27 the Illinois 
Branch of the Association for Child- 
hood Education is holding its first an- 
nual meeting. Teachers who have at- 
tended a national meeting of A.C. E. 
will not be likely to miss this one, 
which is brought right to their door- 
steps. Teachers who have been pre- 
vented from attending the national 
meetings because of the distance at 
which they have been held, are urged 
to come and get the flavor of A.C. E. 
Reservations should be made at once 
at the Starved Rock Lodge, Starved 
Rock, or at the Kaskaskia Hotel, La- 
Salle. Meetings will be held at the 
lodge, Starved Rock State Park. 
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Tax Education Program 


The following points in a “tax 
modernization program” will be the 
objects of a comprehensive educational 
program, the outlines of which were 
recently approved by the general taxa- 
tion committee of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, under the leadership of 
Oliver E. Mount, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Steel Foundries, reports 
the Jllinois Journal of Commerce: 


1. A uniform system of accounting and 
periodic audit of public expenditures 

2. Enforcement of the existing budget 
laws 

3. Amendment of existing laws relating 
to tax delinquency to render such laws ade- 
quate to the purpose intended (Subject to 
approval by board of directors.) 

4. Reduction in the number of local gov- 
erning units in the State 

5. Revision of assessment methods for 
more uniform procedure and equitable valu- 
ations 

6. Classification of real and personal 
property for the purpose of taxation (Sub- 
ject to reconsideration.) 

The first objective of the commit- 
tee’s educational program will be the 
enactment of a uniform accounting 
measure. The arguments for such a 
measure were commented upon by the 
committee’s chairman as follows: 

Until we get such a law on the books, we 
can’t even know how much tax money is 
collected and spent, to say nothing of what 
part of it is wasted. This State has 17,000 
local governing bodies and there are nearly 
that many different ways of keeping the 
records. 

We insist also that a uniform accounting 
law must make mandatory provisions for 
periodic audit of accounts by independent 
auditors. At the present time four out of 
five of our taxing units make no audit at all. 
It may not be true in Illinois, but auditing 
laws in other States have uncovered startling 
conditions. 
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School of the Woods 


By DONALD R. ALTER 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Social Studies Laboratory 


® THE Illinois Council for the Social 

Studies, in its third of service, this 
summer offered to teachers of this and 
neighboring states a pioneer venture in 
teacher training. During a three-week 
period (August 12-30) at East Bay 
Camp, Lake Bloomington, the Council 
held the School of the Woods Social 
Studies Laboratory. 

The directors of the school were 
Robert S. Ellwood and Donald R. 
Alter. Dr. Alter is the president of the 
Illinois Council and Dr. Ellwood the 
editor of the Councilor, official publi- 
cation of the state organization. The 
faculty included, besides the directors, 
specialists in various fields associated 
with social studies instruction. These 
were: Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, geogra- 
phy; Dr. Rose Parker, reading; Dr. 
Bryan Heise, guidance; Robert E. Keo- 
hane, secondary education; and James 
M. Hobbs, art. 

All instruction centered around in- 
dividual problems and projects of social 
studies teaching. Each student, of 
whom there were thirty-nine enrolled, 
selected his project and was assigned to 
one member of the staff for direct guid- 
ance. All members of the staff were 
available for consultation. Thus, when 
in the case of any student the need 
arose for advice in a special aspect of 
his problem, his immediate sponsor 
called in the appropriate staff member 
as consultant in the case. 

The success of this first pioneering 
venture, operated by teachers for teach- 
ers, warrants a repetition next summer. 
Enthusiasm of the students indicates a 
greatly increased enrollment a second 
year, as the school can be expanded to 
accommodate eighty or even ninety 
students. The directors hope to add 
auxiliary specialists in music, physical 
education, and dramatics for next sum- 
mer’s program. 

The camp itself is ideally equipped 
to handle this project. Sleeping and 
eating accommodations were excellent. 
Library and study space was adequate 
but will have to be expanded to take 
care of a larger enrollment. Recrea- 
tional facilities are attractive. The fact 
that many students expressed a strong 
desire to return next summer indicates 
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the general attractiveness of the com- 
munity living. 

Most students were enrolled for un- 
dergraduate credit, to be recorded with 
the Illinois State Normal University or 
transferred, upon request, to other in- 
stitutions. A few came on a non-credit 
basis, and had an opportunity for ex- 
tensive and intensive reading in the 
field of social studies education made 
possible by a large and well selected 
array of books and other publications. 

Recreation included swimming, some 
boating, a variety of games, and eve- 
nings spent in folk dancing, moonlight 
sings, steak fries and similar activities. 
One of the most enjoyable occasions 
was a barge trip around Lake Bloom- 
ington. Another big feature was a 
stunt night in which students and fac- 
ulty participated. 

The regular instructional program 
was varied by the arrival of outside 
authorities. The students enjoyed talks 
by Dr. Raymond Fairchild, Irving F. 
Pearson, Dr. Charles Stadtman, Dean 
Schroeder, and Ruth Clendenen. All 
these visitors expressed enthusiasm for 
the work-and-play program of the 
School of the Woods. 

Additional fun came with the pro- 
cesses of cabin inspection and rating, 
and with the duties of “trotting.” This 
expression literally describes the duty 
of carrying ever-increasing quantities 
of food to the hungry students and fac- 
ulty. All took turns at this and each 
enjoyed both the “trotting” and the 
opportunity to call for “service” when 
his turn at “trotting” was over. 

A complete movie film of the major 
interests of the school is in process. 
This was taken by Miss Grace Mark- 
well, a teacher in the Brookfield sys- 
tem, and a student at the school. Miss 
Markwell reports that the film will be 
completed and ready for a public 
showing within the month. 

In general, a chief value of the school 
as distinguished from other schools lay 
in the informal conditions of camp life, 
which permitted real friendship to de- 
velop among students and faculty as 
both worked together for a common 
goal, better social studies teaching for 
the state of Illinois. 
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Get Acquainted With 
YOUR STATE LIBRARY 


By CARROL C. HALL, Springfield High School* 


@® READY and willing to serve the 

teachers of Illinois is the Illinois 
State Library located at Springfield. 
This institution offers unusual services 
to those teachers living in rural areas 
or in communities with limited library 
facilities. Especially valuable are these 
services for securing materials for 
course-enrichment. Both pupils and 
teachers can profitably take advantage 
of its extension service. 


Resources 


The Illinois State Library has a col- 
lection of more than 180,000 bound 
books, 150,000 pamphlets, and 23,000 
pictures. These materials are avail- 
able, without charge, except for trans- 
portation of packages to the borrower 
and back to Springfield. Since there 
are reduced postal rates for library 
books, these charges are small. 

Not only is the library stocked with 
usable material but it is physically 
equipped to render efficient service to 
its users. It is staffed and maintained 
by an organization of well-trained and 
competent librarians. These librarians 
are courteous, pleasant and ever seek 
to aid the borrower in the use of the 
library and its facilities. 

Any resident of the State may bor- 
row from the Illinois State Library. 
People living in a community having a 
public library are requested to borrow 
through the local library. 


Individual and School Loans 


As many as ten books upon varied 
subjects may be issued to an individual 
borrower. These loans are usually 
made for four weeks. 

Requests may be made for specific 
titles or for material on designated sub- 
jects. Substitutions are sometimes nec- 
essary, and are usually made unless 
instructions to the contrary are re- 
ceived. A borrower may ask that his 
name be placed on the waiting list for 
titles which are in circulation at the 
time they are requested. 

Of particular interest to the teacher 


“Exchange Teacher, Hollywood, California, High 
School, 1940-’41. 
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are school loans. A school without ac- 
cess to a public library may borrow a 
collection consisting of all types of 
material for a period of three months. 
Material on special subjects is loaned 
for a shorter period. The number is 
limited to a book per pupil, with forty 
volumes as the maximum. 


Procedure 


To secure the school loan, a card of | 


application must be signed by the 
teacher and a member of the school 
board for a one-room school, and by 
the principal and a member of the 
board for a larger school. Books for 
the entire school should be requested 
by the principal. 

An individual teacher desiring to be- 
come a borrower from the library must 
fill out an application card which is 
sent him with his first request. A com- 
plete file of such borrowers in the State 
is maintained at Springfield. 

The library offers other services 
such as: general reference work, pic- 
ture collections, field advisory service 
for community and school libraries, and 
reading courses for adult education. 

The teacher engaged in personal re- 
search will find that the library is un- 
usually complete in reference materials. 
It is a depository library for all publi- 
cations of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. These materials, 
however, are not for circulation unless 
duplicate copies are available. They 
may be used in the reading room of the 
library at Springfield. Arrangements 
can be made through your local com- 
munity or school library for exchange 
materials. This places the teacher in 
advantageous position for use of scien- 
tific or educational research materials. 

Bound copies of many periodicals 
may be found in the library stacks. At 
the Springfield building many standard 
reference volumes are available. This 
list includes the Educational Index. 


Monthly List of Titles 


A complete printed list of books in 
the library for free distribution, not 
only would be difficult to compile but 
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ELECTION OR 
NO ELECTION 


Thousands of government jobs will be filled 
from Civil Service examinations. Teachers have 
a big advantage because of their training and 
education. $1,260 to $2,100 a year. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J225, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions for 
teachers and full particulars telling 
qualify for them. 


how to 





also is impracticable, due to the con- 
stant addition of titles. However, a 
monthly list of new non-fiction titles is 
mimeographed and mailed to public 
libraries and to clubs, study groups, 
schools and individuals by request. 
Lists of books on specific subjects are 
com 1 upon request of an indiviaual 
oralw., *. There are also on file sug- 
gestive lis. ~ many subjects compiled 
by authori. within the particular 
subject-matter fields. 


Application 

One word of caution! Before send- 
ing to Springfield for books, consult 
your local library. If yer library does 
not have what you want, ask the li- 
brarian to get it for you from the IIli- 
nois State Library. Books are not sent 
directly to people living in towns where 
there are public libraries but will be 
loaned to the library. The same lend- 
ing procedure is followed in relation to 
school libraries. 

In case you wish to secure an appli- 
cation card, address: The Illinois 
State Library, Springfield, Illinois. Its 
ample resources are yours for the 
asking. 

The State Historical Library is also 
located in the Centennial Building at 
Springfield. Here are many rare and 
costly works available for reference. 
However, none of these are for general 
circulation; they must be used in the 
Historical Library reading room. 
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English Handbooks for 
Elementary Grades 


® CAN children in the grade school 

profitably use an English handbook? 
Traditionally the answer has been 
“no.” Grade-school children have been 
given a language textbook, not a lan- 
guage reference book. It has been as- 
sumed that grade-school children had 
to have tasks assigned to them and had 
to be “taught” item after item in the 
English curriculum. But times have 
changed, and actual experiment shows 
a different situation. 

The Handbook of English for Boys 
and Girls, Grades 4, 5, and 6, inclusive, 
prepared by a committee of the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, has been used under the usual 
classroom conditions by grade-school 
children. Three different facts ap- 
peared. 


Three Facts Appear 

First, the children liked to use the 
handbook. They found it fun to do so. 
They had a sense of pride in finding 
things out for themselves. When a 
child had located a point, he proudly 
showed his discovery to others. On one 
occasion a whole room enjoyed this 
sense of pride when they corrected a 
substitute teacher. The substitute put 
on the board an incorrect letter form. 
The class looked at it and reached for 
the handbooks. In just a moment the 
correct form was pointed out to the 
substitute, courteously, but firmly. In 
short, “finding it out for yourself” ap- 
pealed to the children as worthwhile 
and as an interesting thing to do. 

Second, children can use a hand- 
book. This particular handbook of 
English at least proved simple enough 
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and clear enough for use in the inter- 
mediate grades. The contents and the 
index could be used efficiently. In ad- 
> dition, the children very soon became 
so familiar with the book and its or- 
ganization that they could turn imme- 
diately to the right section. That is, 
they had a familiarity with the book, 
and needed to turn to it merely to 
make sure of what they thought was 
correct rather than actually to discover 
something new. Children go over items 
of English again and again in different 
grades and yet may not be absolutely 
positive on many points. They, like 
adults, may be reasonably sure of an 
English usage and yet want to confirm 
that feeling. A handbook enables them 
to do this. It thus helps them to form 
the habit of “never guessing,” which is 
at the base of progress in correctness. 

Third, the children needed a hand- 
book. A fact not always recognized is 
that all the items of English keep com- 
ing up year after year. All the points 
discussed in each grade recur in the 
work of all succeeding grades. Here is 
where the handbook proved most use- 
ful. Whenever a problem arose in any 
aspect of speech or writing, it could be 
looked up at once, yet its place in the 
English curriculum may have been the 
year before or the year after. System- 
atic study has its place, but in Eng- 
lish, especially the kind of English 
which deals with children’s vital cur- 
rent interests, every problem of expres- 
sion is likely to occur during any year. 
Therefore, a handbook serves as a sort 
of reservoir of review that is always 
available to be used at a moment’s 
notice. The maxim, “Strike while the 
iron is hot,” is essentially sound in all 
learning. The English handbook en- 
ables us to put this maxim into class- 
room practice. 

Experimental use has, therefore, 
brought out these three important 
facts: (1) Children like to use a hand- 
book; (2) children can use a hand- 
book; and (3) children meed a hand- 
book. All three of these facts were 
demonstrated in use of the Handbook 
of English for Boys and Girls. Further 
study may indicate special methods for 
a teacher to follow in certain grades, 
particular suggestions, both as to scope 
of a handbook and to ways of present- 
ing the material contained, and other 
matters of interest to grade-school 
teachers. But so far we seem to have 
a very clear answer to the question, 
“Can children in the grade school prof- 
itably use an English handbook? 
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Second Handbook Available 

The second handbook of the series, 
for grades 7, 8, and 9, was presented 
at the ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Research in Eng- 
lish, in St. Louis, Missouri, February, 
1940. For further information regard- 
ing the two handbooks write the exec- 
utive secretary of the Conference, C. 
C. Certain, Box 67, North End Station, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Calendar 


OCTOBER 


21 Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meetings. Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, and 
Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, October 21, 1940. 

5 Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 25, 1940. 

Speakers: Mr. B. F. Shafer, President 
Illinois Education Association; Dr. G. 
Bromly Oxnam, Methodist bishop, Bos- 
ton; and Dr. P. C. Packer, dean, College ~ 
of Education, University of Iowa. 

High School Conference, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, October 31-November 
2, 1940. 


NOVEMBER 


1 Delta Kappa Gamma Breakfast. Southern 
Tea Room, East Green Street, Cham- 
paign, 7:30, Friday morning, November 
1, 1940. 

Reservations should be made with Miss 
Iva M. Still, 112 West Hill Street, Cham- 
paign, not later than October 30. 

Illinois Association of School Boards, 
twenty-sixth annual convention. Abra- © 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Novem- 
ber 13-15, 1940. 

Illinois City Superintendents Association, ~ 
annual meeting. Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, November 14-15, 1940. 
National Council of Teachers of English, ~ 
annual convention. Chicago, November ~ 
21-23, 1940. 

Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, annual conven- 
tion. Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, ~ 
November 22-23, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. T. A. Boyd, General 7 
Motors Research Laboratories; Professor — 
H. T. Davis, Northwestern University; ~ 
Dr. Paul Visscher, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; and Mr. Albert Simmons, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 


26 Illinois Education Association, 
Meeting, Springfield, December 
1940. 


FEBRUARY 


20 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, annual convention. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, February 20-22, 1941. ~ 

22 American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, annual convention. Atlantic ~ 
City, New Jersey, February 22-27, 1941. © 
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